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Notes. 
ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY. 


I think it may be interesting to many of your 
readers to mention some of the work that has been 
already prepared by the English Dialect Society. 

* This Society was not fairly established till the 
month of May, soon after which the Long Vacation 


pepe, a time when many hard workers make 
iday, greatly against the making of much pro- 
8; besides which a vast amount of time has 
n spent in collecting the names of members and 
helpers, and in arranging the work. Nevertheless, 
good deal has been accomplished already, and a 
sufficient number of members (about a hundred 
and sixty) obtained to make progress certain. 
‘ The publications of the Society will be divided 
Into four series. 
Series A. Bibliographical; a list of all the 
works which illustrate the English provincial dia- 
with special notes as to whether they contain 
ries or not. The English counties (arranged 
in alphabetical order) are to come first ; then books 
relating to Scotland, Ireland, Wales, &c. 
Series B. Reprints of old Glossaries, from rare 
or large volumes. 
ERIEs ©. Original Glossography ; glossaries 
from MSS. hitherto unpublished. , 
Series D. Miscellaneous. In this series a first 
part will be published, containing short glossaries 





from all counties, thrown together under one 
alphabet ; with notes upon dialects, &c. 

And now, as relates to the progress made. 

Serres A. A large list has been already com- 
piled, in which much assistance has been given by 
Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, who kindly per- 
mitted Mr. Wheatley to examine his excellent 
collection of books upon the subject. This ought 
to be nearly ready for press in another month, and 
all those who know of any out-of-the-way pamphlets 
upon the subject would confer on us a great favour 
by sending the names of them to me as soon as 
possible ; though it should be remembered that our 
list is pretty extensive, and contains all the names 
of books that are at all well-known. 

Series B. In this series the following have 
been prepared, or are already gone to press :— 

1. A Glossary of North-of-England Words, from A Tour 
to the Caves, &c., by J[ohn] H[utton]; 2nd ed., London, 
1781. 

"2. A Glossary of the Provincialisms of East Yorkshire, 
from Marshall’s Rural Economy of Yorkshire ; London, 
1796. 

3. A Glossary of Mid-England Words, from Marshall’s 
Rural Economy of the Midland Counties ; London, 1796. 

4. AlGlossary of Norfolk Words, from Marshall’s Rural 
Economy of Norfolk 2 London, 1787. 

5. A Glossary of Gloucestershire Words, from Marshall’s 
Rural Economy of Gloucestershire ; London, 1789. 

6. A Glossary of Devonshire Words, trom Marshall's 
Rural Economy of the West of England ; London, 1796. 

It may here be remarked that this last book is 
so scarce that no copy could be found either in 
Oxford or Cambridge, but there is one in the 
British Museum. Also, that Marshall published a 
volume on the Rural Economy of the South of 
England ; but it contains xo Glossary.) 


7. A Glossary of Kentish Words, from Lewis's History 
and Antiquities of the Isle of Tenet (Thanet); 2nd ed., 
London, 1736. 

8. A Glossary of Mining Terms, from John Mawe’s 
Mine ralogy of Derbyshire ; London, 1802. 

9. A Glossary of Mining Terms, from John Houghton’s 
Rara Avis in Terris ; London, 1681. 

Series C :— 

1. A Glossary of Swaledale Words (Yorkshire), by 
Captain Harland, of Reeth. 

2. A Glossary of Nidderdale Words (Yorkshire), by C. 
Clough Robinson, Esq. 

3. A Glossary of Essex Words, compiled from all printed 
sources, with additions; by the Rev. W. W. Skeat. 

4. A Glossary of Hampshire Words, by the late Sir F. 

Madden ; including (by permission) a Glossary of words 
chiefly used in the New Forest, by J. Wise, author of 
The New Forest; the whole edited, with additions, by 
the Rev. W. W. Skeat. 
5. Kentisms, and Kentish Proverbs, by the Rev. Samuel 
Pegge ; transcribed from the autograph MS. written in 
1735, now in the possession of the English Dialect Society. 
This important collection comprises 617 words, some of 
which are probably obsolete. ‘The collection of Kentish 
Proverbs is chiefly compiled from Ray and Fuller, but 
Dr. Pegge has added several from other sources, and 
many of the explanations are his own. 


Series D. A considerable collection of words 
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from miscellaneous sources; each “slip” records 
some fact in the word’s history which is not to be 
found in Halliwell; many of them do not appear 
at all in that excellent collection. 

Besides these, many good collections have been 
made for future use and publication. In particular 
may be mentioned a capital collection of Leicester- 
shire words, with their pronunciations added in 
* Glossic,” by Miss C. Ellis ; a collation of Miss 
Baker’s Northamptonshire Glossary with the dialect 
of Kimbolton, by Mr. Fernie ; and several minor 
contributions too numerous to specify, yet none the 
less welcome. 

At the same time the Lancashire Glossary, by 
the members of the Manchester Literary Club, is 
making good progress ; rough proofs of the part 
A—E are in type, and it is proposed to publish 
this part as a first instalment, after thorough 
revision and amplification. 

This is, from the nature of the case, the last 
attempt that is ever likely to be made to collect 
from all possible sources complete materials for 
compiling a General Provincial English Dictionary, 
worthy to take its place beside the excellent one 
by Dr. Jamieson. Great as has been the zeal of 
several members, a large accession of workers is 
much desired. All those who take any interest in 
the matter may easily give help by becoming sub- 
scribers, if in no other way. 1 shall be happy to 
forward a Prospectus of the Society to any one 
who applies for one. 

In the “ Notices to Correspondents,” by the 
Editor of “ N. & Q.,” 4" §. xii. 319, the remark 
that “ all communications on the subject of English 
Dialectology should be addressed to A.J. Ellis, Esq., 
25, Argyll Road, Kensington, W.,” refers only to 
communications on the subject of pronunciation ; 
communications on the names of pamphlets and 
books bearing upon the subject generally, or upon 
the glossography of any particular district, should 
be made to myself, to save trouble. If sent to the 
wrong quarter, they will be sent on to the right 
one; though we both have enough to do already 
without having to rectify such mistakes. 

Wa ter W. Sxeat, Hon. Sec. E. D.S. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


ITALIAN WORKS OF ART AT PARIS IN 1815. 


Should a monarchy be re-established in France, 
or a French army again occupy Italy, a very curious 
question might arise as to the rights of France to 
many masterpieces of art, now in Italy, which were 
at Paris in 1815. There is a pamphlet, Paris 1815, 
by M. Hippolyte * * *. 


it was General Foy. The title is, Observations d'un 
Francais sur (Enlivement des Chefs-Cauvre du 
Muséum de Paris, en Réponse & la Lettre du Due 
de Wellington au Lord Castlereagh, sous la date du 
23 septembre 1815, et publiée, le 18 octobre, dans 


I believe the author of 








le Journal des Débats. 
that the works of art acquired by the French, in 
different countries, were not “le bien Mautrui, le 
produit du brigandage, mais une partie, ou T'équi- 
valent de contributions exigées A la paix, et con- 
senties par les puissances avec lesquelles la nation 
était en guerre.”* 

I will now endeavour to condense fairly the 
arguments offered by the author in support of his 
opinion. He begins by giving the following 
letter :— 

** Lettre du Duc de Wellington a Lord Castlereagh. 

“ Paris, le 23 septembre 1815. 
“ MILorD, 

“On a beaucoup parlé ici, dans ces derniers temps, des 
mesures que j'ai été obligé d’adopter afin de retirer du 
Musée les tableaux et autres objets d'art appartenant au 
roi des Pays-Bas ; et, comme ces bruits peuvent parvenir 
aux oreilles du prince régent, je vous adresse la relation 
suivante de toute I’affaire, pour la mettre sous les yeux 
de S. A. R.: 

“‘Peu de temps aprés l’arrivée des souverains a Paris, 
le ministre du roi des Pays-Bas demanda les tableaux, etc., 
etc., appartenant & son souverain. Les ministres des 
autres souverains en firent autant, et je fus instruit qu'ils 
ne pouvaient obtenir du gouvernement francais une ré- 
ponse satisfaisante. Apres plusieurs entretiens avec moi 
sur ce sujet, ce gouvernement transmit 4 V. 8. une note 
officielle qui fut soumise aux ministres des puissances 
allices réunis en conférence. L’affaire fut prise plusieurs 
fois en considération, afin de trouver les moyens de faire 


justice & ceux qui enléveraient les objets d'art renfermés 


dans le Musée, sans offenser les sentimens du roi de 
France. 

“ Pendant ce temps-la, les Prussiens avaient obtenu de 
S. M. le roi de France, non seulement tous les tableaux 
appartenans a la Prusse, mais aussi ceux qui appartenaient 
au territoire prussien sur la rive gauche du Rhin, et tous 
ceux qui étaient la propriété particulicre de 8. M. Prus- 
sienne. L’affaire devint pressante, et V. 8. écrivit une 
note, le... ., dans laquelle la matiére était traitée a fond. 

“ La ministre du roi des Pays-Bas n’ayant encore recu 
aucune réponse satisfaisante du gouvernement frangais, 
s’adressa & moi, comme commandant en chef des troupes 
du roi des Pays-Bas, et me demanda si j’avais quelque 
répugnance a employer les troupes de S. M. pour obtenir 
la possession de ce qui était incontestablement la pro- 
priéeté de S. M. Je soumis de nouveau cette question aux 
ministres des monarques alliés; et comme on ne trouva 
aucune objection a cette demande, je crus de mon devoir 
de prendre les mesures nécessaires pour obtenir ce qui 
était de droit. 

“ Je parlai en conséquence au prince Talleyrand 4 ce 
sujet; je lui communiquai ce qui s'était passé a la con- 
férence, et les raisons que j’avais de penser que le roi des 
Pays-Bas avait des droits sur les tubleaux; et je l'en- 
gageai & mettre |’affaire sous les yeux du roi, et & le prier 
de me faire la faveur de déterminer lui-méme le mode 
par lequel je pourrais obtenir ce qui était l'objet des récla- 
mations du roi des Pays-Bas, sans offenser en aucune 
maniére 8. M. le roi de France. 

“ Le prince Talleyrand me promit une réponse pour le 
lendemain ‘soir; mais ne l’ayant pas regue, je me rendis 
chez lui dans la nuit, et j’eus avec lui une seconde con- 
férence, dans laquelle il me donna 4 entendre que le roi 
ne donnerait point d’ordres 4 ce sujet; que je pouves 
faire ce que je jugerais convenable, et traiter avec M. 
Denon, le directeur du Musée. 


* Journal des Débats, 30 octobre 1815. 


The author seeks to prove 
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“Le lendemain matin j’envoyai mon aide-de-camp, le 
lieutenant-colonel Freemantle, 4 M. Denon, qui lui dit 
qu'il n’avait aucun ordre de livrer les tableaux de la 
galerie, et qu'il ne céderait qu’a la force. 

« J’envoyai alors le lieutenant-colonel Freemantle au 
prince Talleyrand pour l'instruire de cette réponse, pour 
le prévenir que le lendemain, 4 midi, les troupes pren- 
draient possession des tableaux appartenans au roi des 
Pays-Bas, et pour déclarer que s'il résultait de cette me- 
sure quelque désagrément, les ministres du roi, et non pas 
moi, en seraient responsables. Le colonel Freemantle 
instruisit aussi M. Denon de la mesure qui serait prise. 

“Cependant il ne fut pas nécessaire d’envoyer des 
troupes, parce qu’une garde prussienne occupait la galerie ; 


et les tableaux furent emportés sans qu’on etit besoin des | 


troupes qui sont sous mon commandement, 4 l'exception 
de quelques soldats qui aidérent, comme ouvriers, 4 de- 
scendre et A emballer les tableaux.* 

“On a dit qu’en faisant enlever de la galerie des Tuile- 
ries les tableaux du roi des Pays-Bas, je m’étais rendu 
coupable d’une infraction 4 un traité que j’avais conclu 
moi-méme ; et, comme il n'est pas fait mention du Musée 
dans le traité du 25 mars, et qu’il parait que le traité dont 
on veut parler est la convention militaire de Paris, il est 
nécessaire de montrer comment cette convention a rapport 
au Musée. 

“Je n'ai pas besoin de prouver que les alliés étaient en 
guerre avec la France: nul doute que leurs armées sont 
entrées dans Paris en vertu d’une convention militaire 
conclue avec un officier du gouvernement, le préfet de la 
Seine et avec un officier de l'armée, qui représentaient 
les deux autorités existantes alors 4 Paris, et qui tenaient 
de ces autorités le pouvoir de négocier et de conclure 
avec elles. 


“ ? 


Liarticle de la convention que l’on prétend avoir été 
enfreint, est le onziéme, lequel est relatif aux propriétés 
publiques. Je nie formellement que cet article ait aucun 
rapport 4 la galerie des tableaux 

“Les commissaires francais avaient introduit dans le 
projet du traité, un article pour assurer la sécurité de 
cette espece de propriété ; mais le prince Bliicher ne 
voulut point y consentir,et dit qu'il y avait dans la galerie 
des tableaux pris 4 la Prusse, et que 8. M. Louis XVIII. 
avait promis de rendre, ce qui n’avait pas eu lieu. Je 





Tappelai cette circonstance aux commissaires francais, et | 


ils proposérent l’admission de l'article, en exceptant les 
tableaux prussiens. A cette proposition je répondis que 
Jétais 14 comme le représentant des autres nations de 
l'Europe, et que je devais réclamer pour les autres na- 
tions tout ce qu'on accordait aux prussiens. J’ajoutai 
que je n’avais point d’instructions relatives au Muséum, 
ni aucun moyen de me former une opinion sur la maniére 


dont les souverains agiraient ; que certainement ils insis- | 


teraient sur l'accomplissement des engagemens du Roi; 
¢t je conseillai la suppression entiére de l'article, et de 
reserver cette affaire 4 la décision des souverains, lorsqu’il 
seraient arrivés. 

“Telle est l’affaire du Musée relativement au traité. 
la convention de Paris n’en dit pas un mot, et il y a eu 
une négociation qui a laissé cette affaire 4 la décision des 
souverains. 

“En admettant que le silence du traité de Paris du 
mois de mai 1814, relativement au Musée, ait donné au 
gouvernement francais un droit incontestable aux objets 

“* Le noble Lord a été malinformé. Les Anglais sont 
les premiers soldats qui aient été vus dans la galerie du 

usée, lorsqu’on y pénétra sans le consentement du roi 
de France. I] est probable d'ailleurs que les Prussiens 
ne pouvaient l'occuper, puisque le Musée était fermé: il 
ne fut ouvert qu’a l’instant ov l’on craignit de voir les 
portes enfoncées. 





qu’il renferme, on ne peut nier que ce droit n’ait été 
anéanti par cette négociation. 
| ‘“Ceux qui traitérent pour le gouvernement francais 
jugérent que les armées victorieuses avaient le droit de 
prendre les ouvrages de l’art renfermés dans le Musée ; 
| et, en conséquence, ils s’efforcérent de les sauver, en in- 
| troduisant un article dans la convention militaire. Cet 
| article fut rejeté, et les prétentions des alliés augmen- 
| terent par la négociation : ce fut la raison qui fit rejeter 
l'article. Non seulement la possession de ces objets ne 
fut pas alors garantie par la convention militaire ; mais 
la négociation ci-dessus mentionnée, tendait a affaiblir de 
plus en plus le droit du gouvernement francais 4 la pos- 
session, qui n’était fondé que sur le silence du traite de 
Paris du mois de mai 1814. 
* Les alliés, ayant maintenant la possession légale des 
tableaux et des statues du Musée, auraient-ils pu ne pas 
les restituer 4 ceux auquels ils avaient été ravis, contre 
l'usage des guerres réguliéres, et pendant |'effrayante 
période de la révolution francais et de la tyrannie de 
Buonaparte?! 
“La conduite des alliés relativement au Muséum, a 
l'époque du traité de Paris, doit étre attribuée 4 leur 
désir de faire une chose agréable a l'armée francaise, et 
d’achever sa réconciliation avec l'Europe, 4 laquelle cette 
armée semblait alors disposée. 
‘* Mais les circonstances sont aujourd'hui absolument 
différentes : l'armée a trompé (désappointé) la juste at- 
tente du monde, et embrassé Ja premiére occasion de se 
révolter contre son souverain, et de servir l’ennemi de 
Vhumanité, dans le dessein de ramener ces tems affreux 
et ces scénes de pillage, contre lesquels le monde a fait de 
si prodigieux efforts. 
“Cette armée ayant été défaite par les armées de 
l'Europe, est dissoute par le conseil uni des souverains, 
et il ne peut y avoir aucune raison qui puisse engager les 
| puissances de l'Europe a faire tort 4 leurs propres sujets, 
| pour satisfaire encore cette armée. En vérite, il ne ma 
| jamais paru nécessaire que les souverains alliés néglige- 
| assent cette occasion de faire justice et de favoriser leurs 
sujets, pour plaire A la nation francaise. Le sentiment du 
peuple francais sur ce sujet, ne peut étre qu’un sentiment 
d’orgueil national. 

‘Tis désireraient retenir ces chefs-d'ceuvre de l'art, 














| non parce que Paris est le lieu le plus convenable pour 
leur réunion (car tous les artistes et tous les connaisseurs 
| qui ont écrit sur se sujet, s'accordent & demander qu’ils 
| soient rapportés au lieux ov ils étaient originairement 
placés), mais parce qu’ils ont été acquis par des conquétes 
dont ils sont les trophées. 

“Les mémes sentimens qui font désirer au peuple 
francais de garder les tableaux et les statues des autres 
nations, doivent faire désirer aux autres nations, main- 
| tenant que la victoire est de leur cOté, de voir restituer ces 
| objets 4 leurs légitimes propriétaires; et les souverains 
| alliés doivent favoriser ce désir. 
| “Tl est de plus 4 désirer, pour le bonheur de la France 
et pour celui du Monde, que si le peuple frangais n’est 

pas déja convaincu que l'Europe est trop forte pour lui, 
| on lui fasse sentir que quelque grands qu’ayent pu étre 
ses avantages partiels et temporaires sur une ou plusieurs 
| des puissances de l'Europe, le jour de la restitution doit 
| arriver 4 la fin. 
| “ Mon opinion est donc qu'il serait injuste aux souve- 

rains de condescendre aux désirs de la France; le sacrifice 
qu'ils feraient serait impolitique, puisqu’il leur ferait 
perdre l'occasion de donner aux Frangais une grande 
lecon morale. 

** Je suis, mon cher lord, etc., 


| 








** WELLINGTON.” 


The author of the pamphlet then states that 
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France possessed by treaty sovereign power in Bel- 
gium, on the banks of the Rhine, and in Italy, 
and had, therefore, the right to exchange the French 
works of art in Paris for those by foreign artists in 
other parts of the French territory,—that France 
bought many works of art, particularly the statues 
in the Villa Borghése, and that the money value of 
them was paid,—that by the armistice concluded 
with the Duke of Modena he bound himself to 
deliver twenty pictures in consideration that the 
French would not make requisitions, and would 
pay for provisions while passing through his States, 
—that by the armistice arranged with the Duke of 
Parma and Placentia he undertook to deliver twenty 
pictures,—that by the Treaty of Paris, concluded 
with the King of Sardinia, “le Roi de Sardaigne 
renonce & toute répétition ou action mobiliaire 
quwil pourrait prétendre exercer contre la république 
frangaise, pour des causes antérieures au présent 
traité,” 

The writer then passes on to what is now the 
most interesting part of the pamphlet. He points 
out that the armistice, which was followed by the 
Treaty of Tolentino, “ abandonnait 4 la France un 
nombre déterminé de tableaux, de statues, d’objets 
dart, en toute propriété, parmi lesquels se trou- 
vaient encore Apollon du Belvédére, le Laocoon, 
les Fleuves et le Torse,”—that by the armistice of 
Bologna “le Pape livrera 4 la république francaise 
cent tableaux, tg vases ou statues, au choix 
des commissaires qui seront envoyés & Rome, parmi 
lesquels objets seront notamment compris le buste 
de fone de Junius Brutus et celui en marbre de 
Marcus Brutus, tous les deux placés au Capitole, 
et cing cents manuscrits au choix des mémes com- 
missaires,”—that by the Treaty of Tolentino “le 
Pape paiera a la république francaise, en numeéraire, 
diamans* ou autres valem, la somme de quinze 
millions de France, dont dix millions dans le courant 
du mois, et cing millions dans le courant du mois 
prochain,”—that by the 13th article of the Treaty 
of Tolentino, “Tl’article du traité d’armistice signé 
& Bologne, concernant les manuscrits et objets d’art, 
aura son exécution, et la plus prompte possible.” 
So that the terms of the armistice were confirmed 
by the treaty. The author adds, “ Ainsi, il est 
constant que tous ces objets d’art, n’ont point été 
enlevés de vive force, comme on prend une ville 
d’assaut.” He then gives the opinion of Pius VII. 
on these cessions as follows :— 

“ Sans doute le Souverain Pontife actuel avait la méme 
opinion: long-temps aprés la captivité de son prédé- 
cesseur, pendant le séjour que Pie VII. fit en France, 
dans un moment oii Buonaparte lui avait les plus grandes 
obligations, ot le Saint-Pére avait traversé les Alpes pour 
le sacrer, et ot l'ex-Empereur n’aurait pu, ce semble, lui 
refuser certains objets, si le Pape les eit demandés, Sa 
Sainteté ne réclama rien.” 





* “Les Giamans du Pape ont été donnés en présent 
aux ministres de l'Empereur d’Autriche. (Moniteur du 
14 thermidor an 5.)” 





To this the author of the pamphlet adds :— 

“« Je puis garantir le fait suivant. Le Pape visitait le 
Musée ; sur |’observation qui lui fut faite, que certains 
objets qu'il y voyait pouvaient lui déplaire ; le Saint-Pére 
répondit au savant qui l’accompagnait.... . ‘Ces objets 
ont toujours suivi la victoire ; il est tout simple quills 
soient ici.’ 

On which the author remarks :— 

‘Done les objets d'art cédés par les armistices et 
traités de Parme, de Modeéne, de Paris, de Bologne et de 
Tolentino, devaient appartenir et demeurer a la France.’ 

Having shown the means by which he arrives at 
his conclusions, the writer of the pamphlet then 
states that, in 1814, the allied sovereigns might, 
in virtue of the right of conquest, have claimed all 
the works of art :— 

** Mais le roi de Prusse et l’empereur d’Autriche, chef 
de famille des puissances qui régnent en Italie, admirant 
le bel ordre qui régnait dans la riche collection du Mu- 
séum, réclamerent seulement les tableaux qui se trou- 
vaient dans Jes magasins, et firent un généreux abandon 
de ceux qui étaient en place.... . Si cet abandon ne fut 
qu’oral, il fut confirmé par le fait.” 

The author then argues that the moderation of 
demands of the allied sovereigns arose from regard 
for the feelings of Louis XVIII., and that the 
revolt of a certain portion of his subjects during 
the hundred days did not destroy the rights the 
French nation had retained, or those of Louis as 
its representative. That the Duke of Wellington 
had expressly declared : “Ce n’est point 4 la nation 
Francaise que nous faisons la guerre.” The 
sovereigns also “ declarant qu’ils sont préts 4 donner 
au roi de France et & la nation Francaise les secours 
nécessaires pour rétablir la tranquillité publique.” 
(Journal de Gand, 14 avril.) 

The effect of the capitulation of Paris, 1815, is 
the next point the author touches upon; and from 
it he cites the following passage in confirmation of 
his arguments :— 

“Les propriétés publiques, « Zexception de celles qui 
ont rapport @ la guerre, soit qu’elles appartiennent au 
Gouvernement, soit qu’elles dépendent de l'autorité mu- 
nicipale, seront respectées, et les puissances alli¢es nin- 
terviendront en aucune maniére dans leur administration 
et dans leur gestion.” 

It appears this article was opposed by Blucher, 
but that, nevertheless, it was signed by Colonel 
Hervey, who was “muni des pleins-pouvoirs de 
son excellence le duc de Wellington.” The 15th 
article of the capitulation is also worded :— 

“S'il survient des difficultés sur l’exécution de quel” 
ques-uns des articles de Ja présente convention, l'inter 
prétation en sera faite en faveur de l’armée et de la ville 
de Paris.” y 

The formal refusal of Louis X VIII. “de consentir 
& Venlévement des statues et tableaux” is then 
dwelt upon ; and in allusion to the known honesty 
of purpose of Louis, the author sums up his con- 
clusions in these words :— 

“Sa conduite,  l’égard de la Prusse et de I’ Autriche, 
en est la preuve Ja plus convaincante, puisque 8. M.a 
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fait remettre au roi Frédéric et 41]’empereur Francois, les 
objets d’art que ces princes n’avaient pas cédés, et qu’ils 
avaient méme réclamés ]’an dernier (1814). Donc, d'aprés 
Jes raisons qui ont été présentées, le Muséum de Paris, 
formé en partie des tableaux et statues du cabinet du 
Roi, d’échanges légitimes, d’acquisitions a prix d'argent, 
et d’objets accordés par les traités, était devenu la pro- 
priété de Louis XVIII. et de la France, propriété con- 
solidée par l’abandon des souverains en 1814; par la 
déclaration du 13 mars 1815; par les articles 11 et 15 de 
la capitulation de Paris de la méme année, propriété dont 
la jouissance ne pouvait étre révoquée, puisque le mon- 
arque francais avait toujours été fidéle observateur du 
traité qui l'avait précédé. Donc, sous aucun prétexte 
juste et plausible, le noble lord ne peut justifier sa con- 
duite, 4 moins qu’il n’allégue le droit du plus fort et celui 
des bayonnettes.”” 
tALPH N. JAMES. 
Ashford, Kent. 





Tue ConreDERATE CaTHOLics oF IRELAND.— 
The seal of the Supreme Council of the Confederate 
Catholics of Ireland in 1642, is described where 
few people would think of looking for it. As very 
possibly an impression may not now exist, I tran- 
scribe the passage : — 

“ A seale of yellow wax, bearing the marke of a long 
crosse, on the right side whereof a crown, and a harpe 
on the left, with a dove above, and a flaming heart below 
the crosse, and round about this inscription: Pro Deo, 
pro Rege & patria Hibernia unanimis.”—Husland. Coll. 
of Orders, Ordinances, and Declarations. 1646. Folio, 
p. 260. 

EpwarpD PEAcocK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Demoniacs.—I have lately come into possession 
of An Enquiry into the Meaning of Demoniacks 
in the New Testament. 

Tavtes of Geoi Tov €Ovav Sayovea. 
Psalm xev. 5. 
By T.P.A.P.0.A.B.1.T.C.0.8. The Second Edi- 
tion, Corrected and Amended. London. Printed 
for J. Roberts in Warwick Lane. mpccxxxvul.” 
Can any correspondent explain the letters T.P.A., 
&c.? Bound up with this tract is another en- 
titled “An Answer to the Further Enquiry, &c., 
by Leonard Twells, M.A. London. Printed for 
R. Gosling at the Mitre and Crown against Fetter- 
Lane in Fleet Street. mpccxxxvi.” This title 
implies a reply by Leonard Twells to the pamphlet 
cited above, and a retort on the part of our alpha- 
betical friend. These two tracts Iam anxious to 
obtain, or at any rate to get a sight of. 
Jonnson Balty. 
Pallion Vicarage, Sunderland. 


_Mapwess IN 1787.—At the trial of Dr. John 
Elliot, in 1787, for shooting at Miss Boydell, the 
physician to St. Luke’s, Dr. Simmons, endeavoured 
to prove the prisoner’s insanity by the following 
quotation from a letter which he had addressed to 
the Royal Society. I quote from the report in the 
European Magazine :— . 


“The light of the sun proceeds from a dense and 
universal aurora, which may afford ample light to the 
inhabitants of the surface beneath and yet be at such a 
distance aloft as not to annoy them/ No objection 
ariseth to great luminaries being inhabited. Vegetation 
may obtain there as well as with us. There may be 
water and dry land, hills and dales; rain and fair 
weather; and as the light so the season must be eternal, 
consequently it may easily be conceived the most blissful 
habitation of the whole system.” 

The Recorder very properly objected that, if 
extravagant hypotheses were to be adduced as 
proofs of insanity, it would fare badly “ with M. 
de Buffon and Dr. Burnet.” Fortunately for 
speculative intellects, the lawyers have always 
been more than a match for the mad doctors ! 
Elliot was acquitted upon a point not involving 
the question of his insanity, but afterwards gave 
some colour to the charge by resolutely starving 
himself to death in Newgate. 

C. Etitiot Browne. 


Women’s Riecuts: THerr Earty anp Roya 
Recoeyition.—The following extracts from two 
ancient tracts on the Antiquity of Parliament 
may be interesting :— 

“The English Saxons, as soon as they had settled 
themselves, held also the like Assemblies [Kifrithin], 
which they called in their ancient English tongue 
Gereduysis, or a counsel ; sometimes Wittena Mota, as a 
meeting of wise men; and sometimes by the Greek 
word Synoth ; the Latine authors of that age did call it 
Consilium, Magunatum Conventus, and Prasentia Regis, 
Prelatorum, Procerumg; Collectorum, as appeareth by 
the charter of King Edgar to the Abbey of Crowland, 
in the year 961. At which time it seemeth by the sub- 
signing, that Abbesses had their voices there, and con- 
sents as well as the Prelates and Nobles of the land. 
William Camden.” 

“It is recorded amongst the Summons of Parliament, 
35 E. 3, that there is no Writ, de admittendo fide dignos 
ad Colloquium ; and amongst the Earls and Barons there 
is (sic) returned Mary Countesse de Norff, Alienor 
Countesse de Ormond, Phillippa Countesse de March, 
Agnes Countesse de Pembrook, and Katherine Countesse 
of Athel. Joseph Holland.” 

MEDWEIG. 


Woopcocr’s Fratuers.—A few years since 
one particular feather in the woodcock’s wing was 
highly prized by artists in water colour. My 
housekeeper brings these feathers to me still, and 
if any would like them, and will give me their 
addresses through “N, & Q.,” I shall be happy to 
supply them. P. F 





Martinmas Eve.—Said an old lady to me on 
November 23, 1872, “ The wind at twelve o’clock 
last night was in a bad quarter, and we are sure to 
have smudgy weather.” I learnt further from the 
old lady, that from whatever quarter the wind blew 
at midnight on Martinmas Eve, there it would 
continue for the most part during the three fol- 
lowing months. This is from Notts. 

Txos, RatTcLirre. 
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Tue Wixpow Tax.—The following abstract of 


the iniquitous Window Act, showing the several 


sums which had to be paid for window cess on all 


houses, may not come amiss to the readers of 
“N. & Q.”— 





No. of Paid , Old Total each 
an each Hew Duty. Duty. | House paid 
se l £. s. d. $. d. £. é &, 
ri 0 2 0 1 2 30; 0 42 
S 0 6 0 t 0 3.0 0 7 O 
9 0 8 0 60); 3 0 0 90 
10 010 SS £86153 8 01 
1] : = 0 i110 3 0 | 0 14 O 
12  - 0 14 O 360 017 0 
13 $$; 017 4] 3 0 104 
14 l 6 ] 1 0 3 0 1 4 0 
15 1 6 1 2 6 Ss @ 4 3 5 6 
16 1 6 1 40 => oes 7 0 
17 1 6 | 5613011 8 6 
18 1 6 1 7 0 83011 10 0 
a) l 6 1 8 6 30; 1°11 6 
20 Becket &. 30118 3 
21 eienm &. 3 0 1 18 0 
22 19] 1 18 6 $0132 16 
1 10 2 22 3 0} 2 52 
1 ll 2 60 3.0 290 
2 0 2 10 0 ; O 2 18 0 
2e@ 2 12 O ; oO 2 15 O 
2 0 2 14 O 3 0 2170 
2 0 2 16 O 3 0 219 0 
2 2 0 2 18 O otk F6 
30 2 0 3 0 0 3.0 3 s+ O 


It is to be observed that every house in England 
paid three shillings ground rent, or old duty, as 
included in the table ; and from one to six windows 
was only three shillings a year. Also that every 
house in Scotland paid one shilling only old duty 
or ground rent, but those houses that had not more 
than five windows, such as Burns’s clay-biggin, 
were exempt, the rest as per table, adding one 
shilling to the new duty. 

I have no doubt most readers will be ready to 
endorse Tim’s view of the subject, as expressed in 
the following epigrammatic allusion to it : 

‘Tom taken by Tim his new mansion to view, 

He observed, ‘twas a big one, with windows too few.’ 

‘ As for that,’ replies Tim, ‘I’m the builder's forgiver, 

For taxes ‘twill save, and that 's good for the Hver.’ 

‘ True,’ says Tom, ‘as you live upon farthings and mites, 
For the diver ’tis good but d—d bad for the lights.’ “2 
And Iam not ashamed to confess that at certain 
periods my grandfather even made it so for his 
own, for he had a large family and an exhaustible 
purse, while the novelty of his expedient for evading 
the tax showed that he was ingenious. He was 


not dishonest either, but considerate towards his 
family, when he fitted boards in the windows made 
and painted to order, with a red ground and white 
lineal squares to represent bricks and mortar. This 
was in compliance with one of the provisions of the 
Act that window recesses, unless they were bricked 
up should be liable to the tax. 


Boards would not 


do, the law said; but he made them do. Necessity 
was the mother of invention, and charity began at 
home. Rorie Enrwisue, F.R.H.S. 


Prince or WALEs’s Arms.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Powys Land Club at Welshpool, the 
Rey. Charles Boutell asked why the armorial bear- 
ings of the Prince of Wales should not include 
any device representing the Principality? In the 
time of Elizabeth the right of Wales to a first 
place in the arms of the heir to the Crown seems 
to have been recognized. The Oswestry Advertizr 
hopes this heraldic anomaly may soon be rectified. 


“Mors sanvua vitx.”— William Lily, in his 
poem to his scholars, entitled Carmen de moribus, 
has 

“ Est vite, ac pariter, janua dingua necis.” 
Jno. A. Fowzer. 
Brighton. 


Hocartnu’s “ Rake’s Procress.”— 

“ The price given at Mr. Christie’s, in February, 1802, 

| for Hogarth’s Rake’s Progress by Mr. Soane, the archi- 
tect, was 580 guineas. The father of the late possessor 
(Alderman Beckford) paid 22 guineas a-piece, or 184/. lfs. 

| for the set.”—Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. \xxii., pt. i., 

| p. 218 

| 





Joun PrKe. 


Avtp Licuts, New Lieurts, Lirrers, ayp 
ANTILIFTERS.—The origin of these sects of re- 
ligious people was in Kilmaurs, Ayrshire, and 
arose thus. The Rev. Hugh Thomson was incum- 
bent in 1712, when, having a prospect of being 
called to the adjoining parish of Stewarton, he 
| demitted his charge. He was disappointed, how- 
| ever ; and either his pride would not permit him to 
| solicit re-admission to Kilmaurs, or a majority of 
the people, having taken umbrage at his demission, 
opposed his re-appointment. No clergyman was 
appointed for five or six years; and during that 
| period Mr. Thomson preached either in his own 
house or in a tent in the fields, and continued to 
do so long after a successor had been appointed. 
Mr. Smytton, an Antiburgher (original seceding 
minister, after Mr. Thomson’s death, settled at 
| Kilmaurs, and married one of his daughters. Mr. 
| Smytton attracted many hearers on account of his 
|declamations against the Established Church; 
| but after a period a coolness arose between him 
and his congregation, till it ended in a rupture, 
| which was carried to his associate brethren. Mr. 
Smytton insisted that it was of religious obligation 
to lift the bread in the Sacrament, and hold it 
during the prayer of consecration ; and that this 
was enjoined by the words of the institution itself. 
His brethren took a different view, holding that 
this was not binding on the conscience, but that it 
might, or might not, be performed without incurring 
guilt. So keenly was this contested that it pro- 
duced a rupture. Mr. Smytton refused to hol 
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communion with those who did not conform to his 
opinion, and the Synod expelled him for ; his 
obstinacy and formally deposed him. He despised 
this sentence and continued to preach, the con- 
megation having divided, part remaining with him 
and part withdrawing. Those who remained were 
ealled the Lifters or New Lights, and those with- 
drawing the Antilifters or Old Lights. 
Sern Walt. 





Queries. 

‘e must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Rozertus Epriscopus ELGensis DE VITA ET 
Morte Sanctr Canuti Ducis.—This skin-book 
treated of the famous Dane, Knut “ Lavard,” who 
got his eak-name through King Knut the Holy 
fom Knut the Great, King of Denmark and 
England. In 1131, Knut Lavard was murdered 
bya kinsman ; and this event, a few years after, 
produced the treatise in question. In the same 
way, a generation earlier, an Englishman, A®lnoth, 
in a valuable work still extant, treated of the 
violent death of King Knut. When he wrote, 
Robert was doubtless not yet Bishop of Elgin in 
Scotland, but resident here in Denmark in some 
fixt employment. This is shown by the details 
he communicates, and by his minute acquaintance 
with Danish affairs. 

As late as about 1600, his work on Knut Lavard 
was still known in Denmark ; for at that time it is 
mentioned and extracted from, and a fragment 
copied from it is still in our hands. This extract 

the original codex being then lost—was printed 
by J. Langebek, in his Scriptores Rerum Dani- 
carum Mediit Alvi, Tom. 4 (1776), p. 256, f. At the 


At the request of my learned friend, I second 
this appeal. The manuscript is of the highest im- 
portance for the history of Denmark. 

GEORGE STEPHENS, 
Professor of Old English, and of the English 
Language and Literature, in the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. 


List oF WincuesteR CoLLEGE FOR 1706.— 
I possess an official list of the masters, scholars, 
and servants of Winchester College for the year 
1706, in the form of a small vellum roll. It is 
exceedingly well preserved, except that the ink is 
very faded, from having been kept in a cylindrical 
cardboard box. At its head isa shield of the arms 
of Bishop William of Wykeham (within the garter), 
with the motto “ MANNERS MAKETH MAN” below, 
printed from a small copper-plate. The written 
title is, ““ NoMINA MA: PU: CHO: ET Com.” I should 
like to be informed whether many such rolls are, or 
used to be, made every year, or whether this is the 
only one for 1706, perhaps surreptitiously at some 
time purloined from its proper office of record. It 
has passed through an auction (Lot 221), but at 
what date I do not know. 

Joun Goven NIcHOLs. 


THE MEASUREMENTS OF OLD St. Pavut’s.—Are 
there any works besides Dugdale’s well known 
History of St. Paul’s that would give information 
beyond what is therein mentioned? I allude to 
such points as the true length and actual measure- 
ments of old St. Paul’s, there being discrepancies 
between Hollar’s ground-plan (with scale attached 
to it) and the list of dimensions given by Dug- 
dale.* I refer also to the curious question about 
the existence of western towers at a period anterio1 
to the sixteenth century. Stow mentions these 


features, but Dugdale is silent on the point. The 
] 


Italian pseudo-towers, represented by Hollar, are 











close of the seventeenth century (1695), a Dane 
Chr. Worm), who died in 1737 as Bishop of Sea- 


land, saw the manuscript of Robertus Elgensis in 


the Cottonian Library, London. Possibly it | 

isht j vy? ; . : | 
perisht in the unhappy fire in that bookhoard a 
lew years later; for, as far as I know, it is not | 


mentioned n the 
library. But, perhaps, it may still turn up, either 
whole or in part. In the worst case, at least, a 
copy may be found in one of the many and rich | 
book collections in Great Britain and Ireland. I 
cannot quite abandon all hope before first trying 
our great refuge—“ N. & ().” I venture, therefore, 
to ask for information on this important subject. 
In the interests of historical research, I appeal to 
the literati of Great Britain to try and find this 
lost codex of Rohe rtus Ela nsis. 7 
P. G. THorsen, 
Professor, Librarian of the University 
Library. 


printed catalogue of that | 





Kjobenhavn. 





little more than big turrets, and no portion of the 





incient design.t runD B. Frrrey. 
PvusLisuinc THE Banns « LARRIAGE.— 
During the rebuilding, in the last ntury, of 
Stallingborough Church, Lincolnshire, the banns 
of marriage were published in the parish church 
of Great Coate , hot an adjoining par sh, and 
| three miles distant from Stallingborough. 


Are ther 


lished in the church of a parish in \ 


other instances of banns being pub- 
hich neither 


of the p rsons that are to be n ried di ll. and is 
& marriage in such a case valid and regular ac- 
cording to church law which, in the rubric pre- 


fixed to the marriage service in the P: iver Book. 


requires that the banns shall be published in the 
parish in which the persons to be married dwell? 


Would not the proper way during the rebuilding 


See Mr. W. Longman’s new work, The Three Cathe- 
drals dedicated to St. Paul in London. 
+ Ibid. 
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of a church be to publish banns of marriage in 
the place in the parish where, under the bishop's 
licence, service is held, and which for the time 
being is the church if so licensed ? J. H. B. 


“ Capricuto.”—I find in Sir M. Hale’s Con- 
templations, London, 1679, p. 172: 
we hit upon some little caprichio that we think 
they saw not”; caprichio being printed as an 
English word in the ordinary type, not in italics 
as all the foreign words are in the book. When 
was the French form “ caprice” first used in Eng- 
lish literature ? Rautpn N. JAMEs. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Anonymous Worxks.—Who were the authors 
of :— 

1. Adventures of an Attorney in search of Practice. 
London. 1839. (I have been told that this was written 
by a Sir George Stephens, who was originally a practising 
solicitor) ? 


2. The Life of a Lawyer: written by Himself. Lon- 
don. 1830? 
3. St. Stephen’s; or, Pencillings of Politicians. By 


Mask. London. 1839. (The author and Ld. Lyndhurst 
were friends in their youth—p. 36—which fixes his age)?! 
CYRIL. 


“FoR SHE WHO ROCKS THE CRADLE RULES THE 
wor_p.”—In one of my speeches lately at Bath I 
quoted this line, saying that I had met with it 
somewhere. Can any of your readers inform me 
where it is to be found? Witwuiam Forsyrn. 

Athenzeum Club. 


“ Compureators.”—The Saturday Review, in 
an article lately on Glasgow, says:—‘“ The gloomy 
fanaticism of former years has been mitigated, and 
‘compurgators’ no longer prowl about the streets 
on Sunday to capture ungodly persons who have 
neglected to go to church.” I should be obliged 
to any one who would give me a few details respect- 
ing these ‘compurgators.’ Who appointed them, 
what manner of men were they, and, when they 
captured a delinquent, what did they do with him? 

JONATHAN BovucHier. 


“ Quin.err.”—I am the owner of some meadow 
and pasture land described in a deed temp. Oliver 
Cromwell as being “in the quillett within the 
manor.” What does “quillett” mean? There is 
no place of that name known in the parish, nor 
does the word occur in subsequent deeds referring 
to the same land. c 

[A quillet in Devonshire is a croft. The word occurs 
in this sense in an Act of 23 Henry VIII. relating to 
Norfolk and Suffolk. A qwillet is very common in Angle- 
sea in the present day, signifying a small strip of land in 
the middle of another person’s field, commonly marked 
out by boundary stones, and arising from the tenure of 
gavelkind formerly in force there. ] 


Arms Wantep.—What were the arms of Rhys 
ab Madoc ab David, Prince of Glamorgan, <.p. 


“ especially if 





1150 ? What relation was he to Jestyn ab Gwrgant, 
King of Glamorgan, A.v. 1091 ? 

Also, of Ririd ab Cynfrig Efell ? . Cynfrig bore, 
gu. on a bend ar. a lion pass, sa. Early, however, 
in the thirteenth century, arms were not always 
hereditary. F. R. Daviss, 

Hawthorn, Blackrock, co. Dublin. 


Otp Porrrait.—I have lately met with a very 
old portrait, in oil, on an oak panel, of a gentleman, 
who, I think, may be John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland. In the cast of face, and mostly 
of the mouth, and of the beard, and in the cap, it 
is much like the duke, as given in the best en- 
gravings from Holbein’s picture. His hands are 
resting before him on a table, theright oneon a book, 
and the left holding between the thumb and fore- 
finger two blooms, a white and a red one. He 
has on his neck a chain of gold, with a crucifix ; 
and by his head is the motto “Face aut tace.” 
The painting is good. Can any of your readers 
tell me who it may be? W. Barves. 

Rectory, Winterborne Came. 


FemaLte Water Carriers.—It appears that 
the two “maydens” who were killed at the acci- 
dent in Paris Garden, in 1582 (Vide 4% §. xii. 
312), were Alice White, servant to a pursemaker 
without Cripplegate, and “ Marie Harrison, water- 
berer, dwelling in Lombard Streat.” Mary Harri- 
son, then, was a young woman who got her living 
by carrying water to private houses from one or 
more of the public conduits in the City, and 
she was unmarried, and had taken up this 
laborious outdoor employment as her calling, just 
as Alice White had taken up service. 

I should be glad to be referred to any other 
authorities for the existence, and the statistics, of 
female water-carriers like this one, in London or 
elsewhere in England. A. J. M. 


Lorp Borreavx.—I have a copy of a marriage 
contract between Sir John Stafford, of Blather- 
wick, and Anne, daughter of William, Lord 
Botreaux, dated 1426. The seal attached to the 
contract bears a shield charged with a griffin 
segreant, surmounted by a helmet mantled, and a 
griffin statant for crest; around is “ William 
Botreaux.” If you can give me any information 
in reference to this, or any other Lord Botreaux, 
I shall be obliged. J. 8. 3. 

[For particulars of the Botreaux barony, consult the 
following works under the names of Botreaux, Hastings, 
and Huntingdon. Collins’s Peerage of England, edit. 
1812; and Sir N. H. Nicolas’s Synopsis of the Peerage of 
England, edit. 1857.] 


Prisoners tn CastLE CoRNET, GUERNSEY.— 
It is well known that this ancient fortress has, 
from time to time, served for the confinement of 
prisoners of state, and among others of Burton, 
who, with Prynne and Bastwick, was prosecuted in 
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the Star Chamber in 1637, and sentenced to be 
fined, pilloried, branded, and imprisoned for life. 
Burton was released in November, 1640. In a sort 
of journal or note-book, kept by a Guernsey man 
of the name of Pierre le Roy, and containing entries 
ranging in date between the years 1651 and 1664, 
I find the following notices : 

“Le 18° Janvier, 1657 [1658] il y eut 3 seigneurs 
d’Angleterre envoyez prisonniers en ceste isle au chasteau 
Cornet.” 

« Le 17° de Novembre, 1661, est arrivé au Chateau Cornet 

Jean Lambert, générall des rebelles sectéres en Angleterre, 
ennemy du Roy; et y est constitue prisonnier pour sa 
vie.” 
Notices of Lambert’s imprisonment in Guernsey 
and elsewhere will be found in “ N. & Q.,” 1* 8. 
iv. 339; vi. 103; vii. 364, 459; and 3° S. iv. 89. 
Pierre le Roy does not give the names of the three 
prisoners sent to the castle in 1658. By the word 
seigneurs he probably meant only persons of dis- 
tinction. Who were they, and why were they in- 
carcerated ? 

In a contemporary account in MS. of the de- 
struction of the keep and a large portion of Castle 
Cornet by lightning, which set fire to 250 barrels of 
ganpowder contained in it, during the night of 
the 29th to the 30th December, 1672, the writer, 
in describing the injuries suffered by the inhabi- 
tants of the castle on that occasion, speaks of “ Mr. 
Creed (a prisoner) with his wife and children and 
servants, and other attendants of the family.” Mr. 
Creed’s son was wounded in the head, and his 
servant maid very much hurt. Who was he, and 
for what cause was he imprisoned ? 

Epear MacCuttocn. 





Guernsey. 


Scorcu TitLtes.—The Saturday Review lately, 
in noticing a story in Sir Bernard Burke’s new book 
on Pedigrees, says:-— We note with sorrow that 
even ‘Ulster’ himself isclearly uncertain in the man- 
ner of titles if he presents the wife of Sir John Shaw 
(of Greenock) to us as Lady Greenock.” Was it 
not the custom to describe the wives of Scotch 
landed proprietors by the names of their estates, 
and are not Lady Grange, Lady Inverleith, &c., 
well known instances of this ? N. M. W. 


Tae Lerrer “H.”—Initial h is sometimes 
mute, as in heir, hour. Have there ever been 
cases conversely, in which h was sounded though 
not written? I read a short time since, in a sys- 
tem of Shorthand by John Palmer, published in 
1774, that “ artichokes is pronounced hartichokes.” 
Palmer appears to have been a man of good educa- 
tion, as his title-page exhibits a quotation from 
*Manilius,’ and his book is well written both as 
regards the composition and the substance of his 
critical and general remarks. It is not likely, 


therefore, that he has made a mistake in this 
matter. Is there any corroborative evidence 
available? It is the first time I have heard of 





such a case; and if it should be established as a 
fact, it would be one of the most curious among 
the many curious anomalies of pronunciation in 
the English language. The full text is as fol- 
lows :— 

“ The rule, spell as you pronounce, though it should be 
religiously observed when words will be curtailed by it, 
is yet to be disregarded when it would add to the length 
of them; thus artichokes, though pronounced hartichokes, 
must be written as it is spelled; and asparagus, though 
pronounced sparrowgrass, must have no r inserted in its 
last syllable.” 

TELEGRAPHIST. 





Replies. 
ON THE DEPOSING POWER OF PARLIAMENT. 
(4% S. xii. 321.) 

W. F. F. seems to wish that all recent researches 
into early English constitutional history should be 
ignored, and that we should go back to Blackstone, 
Hale, and Burke. In fact his objections would 
seem to be meant to exalt “divine right ” of kings, 
about which so much nonsense has been, and is 
still (I am sorry to say) written ; for if the kings of 
England could not be elected or deposed by 
Parliament, they must rule by virtue of a higher 
authority—by divine right. 

I propose first to attempt to disprove W. F. F.’s 
general propositions, and then examine the par- 
ticular instance he discusses in the number of 
Oct. 25. Before entering on the main subject, I 
wish to point out a few errors into which your able 
correspondent has fallen. 

1. He cites Blackstone against Mr. Freeman. 
Now’'I would like to know how many real scientific 
students of history and jurisprudence accept 
Blackstone’s theories. Any one will tell you how 
much they are worth, ¢. g., the elaborate scheme of 
a heptarchy, the original covenant theory, the 
nature of the English government, Ailfred the 
founder of the English constitution. But Blackstone 
is quite correct in saying that the trial of Charles 
I. was unparalleled. I think even W. F. F. will 
admit that Edward II. and Richard II. were 
murdered secretly after they had been at least 
practically deposed: but the remarkable point 
about Charles I.’s execution is, that he was exe- 
cuted, being king, the kingly office being only 
abolished after his death. 

2. W. F. F. asserts that the king had as clear 
an hereditary right to the crown as peers to their 
titles : let me remind him that the introduction of 
the practice of creating peerages by patent is com- 
paratively modern, and that formerly the king 
could summon whom he wished to Parliament, 
but that one writ of summons did not imply 
another in the next Parliament. 

3. Burke’s view that no constitutional doctrines 
are to be sought in those “rude and turbulent 
times,” meaning before the Conquest, is untenable, 
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for it is a known fact that the judicial power of 
the lords is derived thence, and that the laws of 
Edward the Confessor formed the basis of the 
charter of Henry I. (Stubbs’s Select Charters, p. 97), 
which again was the model of Magna Charta. In 
short, to support this view is to revive the absurd 
theory that the inhabitants of England before the 
Conquest were not English, ¢.¢. that the Conquest 
is the beginning of the national being, whereas it 
was in reality but a temporary overthrow of it. 

4. Burke allows cases of election in old English 
times, to the prejudice of the rightful heirs, accord- 
ing to the strict rules of descent; but W. F. F. 
adds “ that election never carried the crown out of 
the blood.” Surely he has not forgotten the election 
of Canute and his two sons, and the greatest in- 
stance of all, Harold II. himself, who was recom- 
mended by the Confessor as his successor, though 
the king knew of the issue of his brother Edmund 
Ironside. 

5. The statement that after Henry III. the here- 
ditary right of the sovereign was recognized, is not 
quite accurate. Hitherto the kings were not looked 
on as complete so to speak sovereigns till the 
coronation, and were only styled Dominus Anglia 
Stubbs, 437). Edward L., at the time of his 
father’s death, was away on a crusade; and to pre- 
serve the peace, his right to the throne prior to 
coronation was recognized. 

To come now to the main question. W. F. F. 
asserts that the Parliament has never exercised or 
asserted the right of deposing the king, nor has 
the nation ever sanctioned the exercise or assertion 
of such a right. 

He cites in his favour Blackstone, Hale, and 
Burke. To these may be opposed the names of 
Mr. Free man Norman Conquest, pp 104, 593 . 
Mr. Kemble England, ii. 219), and 
Profi ssor Stubbs Nelect Chai ters, p. ll s who all 
reckon the deposing power among the legitimate 
; 


Saxons in 





powers ot the citena-gemote, the lineal ancestor of 
the Parliament. 

W. F. F. also says that a lawful or real Parlia- 
ment has never been summoned without the as- 
sent of the sovereign ; and winds up by-asserting 
that tl trict rule of descent have only been set 

side by armed rebels, or “if lawfully, by a free 


airliament assembled freely by a sovereign himself 
tree i 

Now, the right of deposing implies the right of 

up the vacant throne, for it would be absurd 
Parliament to declare the throne vacant 

nd vet deny it the right of choosing the successor 
» the deposed king. It well known that 

everal principles of succession prevailed in the 
Middle Ages, of which the two chief were proximity 
ind representation : the question as to England 
ettled by Edward I.’s statute de donis in 
favour of latter, and it was immediately ap- 
do not 
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plied in the Scotch succession case. I 








think that the strict feudal rules of descent date 
earlier than this. Therefore, I would ask W. F. F. 
how he would explain the following cases (after the 
Conquest, as W. F. F. adheres to Burke's views, 
that election was allowed in Old English times), 

1. William I.—This election is asserted by 
William of Poitiers and Ordericus V etalis (iii. 548): 
he was not of the royal blood. 

2. Stephen.—Now, by all strict rules of descent, 
the Empress Maud was the heiress, or, at least, if 
females could not reign (of which we are not without 
an example), her son Henry, afterwards Henry II. 
But did the English heed this? Not they; Stephen 
was elected according to the Gesta Stephani, though 
in William of Newbury’s protest we see some signs 
of the idea of lineal succession (Stubbs, p. 110). 
Stephen’s title, too, shows this, “ Ego Stephanus, 
Dei gratid assensu cleri et populi in regem 
Anglorum electus.” This is a clear case of the Old 
English practice of selecting the most worthy 
(though the selection in this case may be ques- 
tioned) in the royal family. 

3. John.—This is one of the most fully reported 
cases of election on record. Of course, his nephew 
son of his elder brother), Arthur, was the lineal 
heir ; but Matthew Paris (Stubbs, 263) gives up 
the speech of the primate, Hubert Walter, who 
argues that no one can succeed to the crown “ nisi 
ab universitate regni.... electus”; and John is 
elected by all. 

It may be objected that these elections were not 
made by Parliament; but William of Poitiers 
records that of William I. as an election by the 
whole people (Ed. Maseres, p. 143); the “con- 
tinuator” of Florence of Worcester (Stubbs, 110) 
says that Stephen was chosen after consulta‘ion by 
‘primores terre,” and so also the Gesta Stephant. 
John was elected by all, this including, as may be 
inferred from above, “ archiepiscopis, episcopis, 
comitibus et baronibus, atque aliis omnibus qui 
tioni interesse debuerant ”; and it must 
ve remembered that in theory the national council 
ncluded all freeholders, their numbers being only 
limited by Henry II. (Stubbs, 23) ; after that it 
shrank up into an assembly of great feudal nobles. 

Thus, I think, I have proved my point, viz., that 


ejus coro! 


} 


in three cases after the Conqui st the Parliament 
exercised its right of excluding the lineal he ind 
selecting another to fill the vacant throne. 

To come now to the particular instance 0! 


Edward IT. 

W. F. F. urges that exclusion is only lawful 
when effected by a free Parliament assembled 
freely by a sove reign himself at libe rty. But let 
me ask, is this ever to be found in actual history 
Would a sovereign, when free, be foolish enough to 
call together a Parliament simply to depose him- 
self? W. F. F. urges that Edward II. was deposed 
by rebels, who had assumed the name of Parlia- 
ment ; but he acknowledges that the Parliament 
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was summoned by writs of the king. Even if 
these were issued on compulsion, the Parliament 
would be legally summoned and constituted ; and 
the abdication being extorted, besides, this shows 
that though the party actually against the king 
was not numerous, yet they did not dare to depose 
a king by force, but had recourse to the recognized 
mode, practised rarely, but yet often enough to 
secure its legality. It is simply a proof of the 
fondness of the English for legal forms to cover the 
most unlawful deeds. An exact analogy is the use 
made by Henry VIII. of Parliament to untie his 
marriages and bastardize his children. 

Again, W. F. F. says that the act of the next 
Parliament, reciting that the king was in custody, 
and another act against the Despensers, are said to 
be passed at the petition of the commonalty before 
king and council in Parliament, with assent of 
prelates, earls, barons, and great men there 
assembled, and that, therefore, they are the work 
of a faction; but if he refers to Stubbs, 47, he 
will see that this is the ordinary style under Ed- 
ward ITI. 

Again, that the next Parliament attainted Mor- 
timer, and that this act showed that the deposition 
was unlawful, cannot be maintained. Mortimer, 
indeed, was charged with this, but the real cause 
of his execution was the desire of the young king 
to free himself from the rule of his mother and her 
paramour. I find in the volume England, of the 
Historical Course edited by Mr. Freeman, a state- 
ment that “ Parliament resolved that the king was 
unworthy to reign.... and the crowd that filled 
Westminster Hall shouted assent”; and Mr. Free- 
man guarantees the accuracy of the book. I may 
add that Cardinal Pole, who certainly was not a 
Teutonic scholar or at all “advanced,” Says that 
populus regem procreat,” thus adopting the true 
derivation of king, cyning = child of his people, 
é. not their father (Norman Conquest, i. 584). 

I hope to discuss any further cases adduced by 
W. F. F. by kind leave of the Editor. 

W. A. B. C. 


Imj rial Empire of Bi it win. Mr. Free man 
(Norman Conqu st, i. 555) cites various late in- 
stances of the use of the imperial style with 
reference to the sovereign of England. Allow me 
to add the following cases, which I have met with 


5. The Bill of Exclusion of James, Duke of 
York (Hall., ii. 432). 

6. In the act, 28 Hen. VIII. c. 7, giving Henry 
power to dispose of the “imperiall crowne of this 
realme” by will. W. A. B.C, 


THE ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH OFFICERS WITH 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS—LORD EYTHIN. 
(4% S. xii. 267.) 

I am happy to be able to give Mr. Nicnots a 
slight sketch of Lord Eythin’s career, and shall be 
glad of any additional information on the same 
subject. 

He was born in 1598, and was a son of David 
King,' of Warbester, Hoy, in Orkney, by his 
spouse, Mary, dau. of Adam Stewart, Carthusian 
Prior of Perth, natural son of King James V. (by 
Elizabeth, dau. of John, third Earl of Lennox). 
According to tradition in Hoy, David King (who 
was a younger son of James King,' of Barra, and 
Isobel, dau. of James Gray, of Schives) had held 
the office of sheriff-depute of Orkney and Zetland, 
till joining in the rebellion of his wife’s cousin, 
Patrick, Earl of Orkney, his property was con- 
fiscated, and he himself forced to flee, disguised as 
a peasant, to that remote island. The bell in the 
church of Hoy was sent over from Stockholm by 
Lord Eythin as a token of remembrance to the 
parish. 

At an early age James King entered the Swedish 
service, and highly distinguished himself during 
the Thirty Years’ War? He was a captain in 
1623,° and “General-Major* and Colonel of the 
Dutch horse and foot” in 1632. On one occasion 
General-Major King, “after divers wounds honour- 
ably received, was taken prisoner, and kept long 
under cure till that after he ransomed himselfe.” 
He rose to the rank of lieutenant-general ; and 
after the death of Gustavus continued in the 
service under Banier, and had command in 
Westphalia. He was made Governor of Vlotho, a 
fortified town on the Weser. In 1636 he took 
part in the battle of Wittstock,® where he com- 
manded the left wing of the cavalry, which force 
had a great share in gaining for the Swedes this 
most important victory. He received the Swedish 


1 Family records in the possession of Lieut.-Colonel 





in the course of my reading. | 

l. Yelverton, ti mp. Eliz., uses the expression in 
a speech against the imprisonment of Strickland 
Hallam, Const. Hist., ed. 1866, i. 253). 

2. In the act acknowledging James I.’s suc- 
cession to the “imperial crown of the realm of 
England ” (Hall., i. 294). 

3. In the second clause of the Act of Settlement 
(Hall., iii. 182), 

an an act of treason, 57 Geo. III. c. 6 (Hall. 

55), 





, 


W. Ross King, of Tertowie, Aberdeenshire. 

2 Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland, Crawford’s Pe erage 
of Scotland, Clarendon’s Hist. of the Rebellion. 

3 Date when his full-length portrait was taken, which 
is still preserved at the Castle of Skug Klister, Sweden ; 
there is a duplicate of it at Tertowie 

$ Monro’s (Col. Robt.) Expedition with the Worthy 
Scots Regt. (called MacKeye’s). Lond., 1637. 

5 Ibid., pp. 137-8. 

6 Memoirs of Queen Christina, by Henry Woodhead. 
1863, i. 113-127. Gen. King wrote an account of this 
battle to Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, who forwarded 
it to King Charles I.—Calendar State Papers (Domestic 
Series), 1636-1637. 
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order of knighthood in 1639,' and on 
from the service was granted a pension. The 
Scots Estates’ sent for him in 1641 to answer a 
charge of disaffection to his native land, in levying 
horses and men in Denmark for the service of his 
Majesty King Charles I. On his appearance in 
Parliament, on the 2nd of November of that year, 
he solemnly protested that he was neither coun- 
sellor nor actor in the unhappy disputes that had 
arisen betwixt the King and his subjects, and, 
although he had been urged by His Majesty to 
undertake the levying of troops for him, he had 
altogether refused it on any condition whatever in 
respect it was against his native country and his 
conscience also ; on which the House acquitted 
him, declaring him a good and honest patriot, and 
deserving of the thanks and approbation of his 
country. His loyalty, however, ultimately over- 
came his scruples ; and in January, 1642-3,* he 
came over from Denmark with supplies of arms 
and money; and being recommended by Queen 
Henrietta Maria® for a high command, was ap- 
ointed to succeed the Earl of Newport as 
Sidevead Gime! of the Northern Army, and 
second in command to the Marquis of Newcastle; 
the latter (according to Clarendon) referred all 
military matters to his lieutenant-general’s dis- 
cretion. He was created Baron Eythin" in the 
peerage of Scotland, by patent dated, at York, 
28th March, 1642 (1643), on the recital “nos 
considerantes virtutem, merita, sufficientiam, et 
amorem priefidelis nostri Domini Jacobi King de 
Barracht, locumtenentis generalis erga nostrum 
servitium,” &c. While besieged in York, Lord 
Eythin is said to have “showed eminency in 
soldierly and personall stoutness.”"' In opposition 
to the prudent counsels of this general,’ Prince 
Rupert insisted on giving battle to the Parlia- 
mentarians on the fatal field of Marston Moor, 
2nd July, 1644. Lord Eythin" commanded the 
Royalist centre, which included the Marquis of 
Newcastle’s own brigade, the latter nobleman 
having been deprived by the Prince of his com- 
mand. This brigade, declining to give or take 
quarter, was almost entirely cut to pieces."* On 

7 Balfour's Annals of Scotland, edited by J. Ha 
iii. 130-2. 
then.” 

8 Spalding’s Memoirs of the Trubles, 1851, ii. 219. 

9 Letters of Queen Henrietta Maria, edited by Mrs. 
Green, 1857. 

10 So spelt in the patent. The title was taken from 
the river Ythan in Aberdeenshire. 

11 Sir Philip Warwick (a hostile critic) in his Memoirs 
of Reign of Charles I., pp. 278-9. 

12 A Short Abridqment of Britain’s Distem 
1639-49, by Patrick Gordon, of Ruthven. Spald 
1841. P.41. Baillie’s Letters, &c., ii. 203-4. 

13 Life of Gt. Ld. Fairfax, by Clements R. Markham, 
1870, pp. 160-169, 174. 

14 Five and Topog. of Co. 
Whellan, 1855, i. 248. 
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the rout of the royal army, Lord Eythin," with a 
small body of horse, covered to some extent its 
| retreat into York. After this disastrous defeat 
hard words passed between Prince Rupert and the 
Marquis,"* whose commission the former took from 
him, and consequently the two generals, New- 
castle and Eythin, determined to retire to the 
Continent ; accordingly, on the 5th of the same 
month, they embarked at Scarborough for Ham- 
burgh, where they landed on the 8th. Lord Eythin 
returned to Sweden, and was well received by 
Queen Christina, who, in consideration of his past 
services to her crown, created him a peer of 
Sweden, as Baron Sanshult,' of the parish of 
Doderhalts, in the province of Calmar, where she 
granted him estates; she also assigned him a 
pension. He had been solemnly “ forfaulted” 
by the Scots’ Parliament,'® 26th July, 1644, and 
the “Armes of Eythan”" were “ riuen by Lyone, 
King of Armes, in face of Parliament, after ane 
discourse, as also at the crosse of Edinburgh”; but 
in 1647 and 1651 acts were passed rescinding his 
forfeiture, and in his favour. Montrose, in his last 
and fatal expedition, expected Lord Eythin to 
join him with a considerable body of horse from 
Sweden, which, however, could not be collected in 
time. He died at Stockholm, 9th June, 1652,' 
8. p. v., and was interred at the Riddarholm Church 
on the 18th, being honoured with a public funeral, 
which Queen Christina attended in person. 

Upon this general those 
“who were content to spare the Marquis (of Newcastle) 
poured out” (writes Clarendon, Hist. of the Rebellion, 
Oxford, 1849, iii. 396-7) “ all the reproaches of — 
treason, and conjunction with his countrymen, which, 
without doubt, was the effect of the universal discontent 
and the miserable condition to which the people of those 
northern parts were on the sudden reduced, without the 
least foundation or ground for any such reproach; and 
as he had throughout the whole course of his life been 
generally reputed a man of honour, and had exercised 
the highest commands under the King of Sweden with 
extraordinary ability and success, so he had been pro- 

15 Hist. of the Troubles of Great Britain, by Robert 
Monteth, of Salmonet. Lond., 1735, pp. 165-6. 

16 Acts of Scottish Parliament (printed); Balfour's 
A nnals, iii. 230-7. 

17 On his portrait Captain James King’s arms appear 
(as evidently copied from his seal)—“ Az. on a fess arg. 
three square buckles gu., between a lion’s head erased of 
the second in chief, and a mullet in base, or.” Crest, 
“A demi-lion rampant ppr.” Supporters, “ Two wild 
men wreathed about the fread and lions ppr.” On being 
raised to the peerage General King obtained a grant of 
new armorial bearings, which (as blazoned on a Swedish 
document in the possession of Lieut.-Col. W. Ross King) 
are—“ Az., on a bend arg., between two lions heads 
erased, or, three oval buckles gu., on a chief of the last 
three Swedish crowns of the third. Crest, a straight 


| 


sword erect between a branch of laurel and one of palm, 
all ppr., surmounted by two flags saltirewise gu., ® 
encircled by a Swedish crown, or. 
camels ppr.”’ 
Sweriges Rikes Ridderskaps och 
Stockholm, 1746. 


Supporters, two 
For an engraving of the latter arms, see 
Adels Wapen Bok. 
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secuted by some of his countrymen with the highest 
malice from his very coming into the King’s service ; 
and the same malice pursued him after he had left the 
kingdom even to his death.” 

C. 8. K. 


Eythan Lodge, Southgate, N. 


Tue Batpacuin (4% §, xii. 189, 255, 294, 320.) 
—Torriano defines Baldacchino as “a canopy of 
cloth of estate for a prince” in 1650. In medieval 
times this costly Oriental fabric of Baldacca, or 
Babylon, was known in England as bawdkyn, and 
used for coverings. So at length it came on the 
Continent to mean a dais or canopy, whether 
placed over a bishop’s chair or carried in pro- 
cession on four poles. above the Host, or, as now in 
a church in Toledo of the sixteenth century, a 
tester shadowing an altar. The latter is called in 
England an umbrella at Winchester in 1558, and 
in 1640, in some Puritan objections against several 
usages, which are now in use,a canopy. At Brilley 
and Michael Church, it was, before the Reformation, 
a ciel made of timber-work; and in the Chapel 
Royal, of stuff in the last century. At Gerona it is 
supported on four thin slender pillars, and called by 
the architect [1326-46] “cimborium sive cooper- 
tura.” 

The Ciborium, tegmen, or umbraculum, of the 
Basilica, a structure raised on four pillars of marble, 
metal, or plated wood, having four curtains, and 
a pendent dove or tower for reservation, was some- 
times revived in the Gothic period, without the 
latter adjuncts, in the form of a gigantic niche- 
canopy, or shrine-cover, over altars, as at Ratisbon, 
or behind the reredos for reliquaries, as in France ; 
hence, probably, the modern name of Ciboire for 
the tabernacle there. Gervase uses the word 
Ciborium at Canterbury in the sense of vaulting. 
The only instance in England was of the period of 
the Renaissance :— 

“The back of the altar [of the chantry of Henry VII.] 
and both the sides storeys metal and gilt, 2 pilasters 
metal and gilt at either end of the said back; 4 pillars 
bearing the roof with pedestals, vases of metal and gilt 
and white marble, the roof also white marble.”—Neale’s 
Westm. Abb. I. 59. 

The English “canopy” of medizeval times was 
& pyx cloth. Bernini reproduced, merely as a 
decoration, in Italy the Ciboria, which suggested 
the ugly “ altar” or “back pieces” in this country, 
a debased and shrunken form of their prototype, 
having only two pillars, late in the seventeenth and 
during the eighteenth centuries. In Bailey’s 
Dictionary, dedicated to P. Frederick, for the first 
time “Baldachin” means “a building in form of 
* canopy or crown supported by pillars for the 
covering of an altar.” In 1677 Adam Littleton 
knew bawdekyn, or tinsel, only as a material. 

It is sad to find a matter of purely artistic taste 

and local fitness tortured into a cause of polemical 
or legal strife. The altar ciel, or canopy, has no 


more covert symbolic or doctrinal meaning than 
those of a tomb, a stall, a throne, a pulpit, or a font ; 
it is merely an ornament. 

MackenziE E. C. Watcortr. 


InpvLcences : St. Pavt’s Carnepran (4% §, 
xii. 307.)—R. C., quoting a passage from Dean 
Milman’s Annals of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in which 
some particulars are given of a series of indulgences 
granted for the rebuilding of portions of the 
Cathedral, asks, what Irish dioceses answered the 
appeal for help? I am glad to be able to reply to 
his question. 

Some years ago, I transcribed all the indul- 
gences preserved amongst our archives, with some 
thought of printing either the whole of them, or 
such a selection from them as might appear to me 
best worthy of preservation. We possess a large 
and curious series, no less than seventy-six in 
number, ranging in date from the year 1201 to 
1387. I will not anticipate what I may have to 
say upon the subject by and by, but will content 
myself with replying briefly to your querist. 

No less than seven Irish dioceses took part in 
the work, as your correspondent will gather from 
the following condensed statement, which supplies 
the date of the indulgence, the name of the diocese, 
and the name of the bishop by whom the indul- 
gence was granted, together with the period for 
which the indulgence extended :— 

1237. Emly, Christian, 20 days. 

1246. Leighlin, William, two indulgences, 30 and 
40 days. 

Emly, Gilbert O’Doverty, 21 days. 

Killaloe, Isaac O'Cormocain. 8 days. 

257. Connor, William of Portugal, 40 days. 

1262. Elphin, Thomas \{eFerrall McDermott, 40 days. 

1268. Cashel, David McCarwell, 40 days. 

1270. Down, Thomas Liddell, 40 days. 

R. C. will see that the diocese of Cork is not in- 
cluded in the above list. 
W. Sparrow Srpsoy. 





Tue Scaitu Stave or Kirtrenvy (4§. xii. 245.) 
—A]l notices of presently existing ancient sculptured 
stones must be interesting. This one, which I pre- 
sume has not been noticed till now, would seem, 
from the description given, to be sculptured with a 
St. Catherine’s wheel, or a cross of the wheel pattern. 
It would be desirable that Dr. Rocrers should 
state the dimensions of the stone, its present position, 
its past also, if elsewhere and known, the diameter 
of the wheel, and that part of the stone on which it 
appears. But is the Doctor quite sound in saying 
that this or any other emblem of a pagan deity— 
the Sun or Baal—was “common to the stone 
crosses”? Is there any tradition relating to this 
stone or its special name, the “Scaith Stane”? 
Scaith is a well-known Scotch word—its meaning 
not in doubt—and, applied to a stone, may it not 
be held as importing that it—the reaching or touch- 





ing of it—freed from personal injury, is one, indeed, 
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having the privileges and virtues of sanctuary? 
Most have heard of “ Macduff’s Cross,” also in 
Fifeshire, and its curious privileges. L. L. 


Cuckams.Ley, Berxs (4 §. xii. 185.)—Bede 
makes no mention of the conversion of Cuichelm 
to Christianity, although he does of his father, 
Kynegil, who, he tells us, was baptized some time 
about the year A.p. 636, and that Oswald, King of 
Northumberland, stood his sponsor. It was this 
Cuichelm, who, by means of a hired assassin 
named Eumer, attempted the life of King Edwin, 
who was only saved by his faithful servant, Lilla. 
It is true that the Saxon Chronicle and Florent of 
Worcester state that Cuichelm was baptized the 
year after, but the silence of Bede leaves the 
matter highly problematical. The other Cuichelm, 
whom W. F. F. says was the son of Ceaulin, 
Matthew of Westminster mentions as his brother. 
From Higden (Polychron., v.) we learn, that 


some report Cuichelm to have been the brother of 


Kynegil. Prof. Hussey, in his edition of Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History, lib. ii. ch. ix. n. 36, has 
rather a full note on this subject. He is of opinion 
that Cuckhamslye, a well-known place near 
Wallingford, took its name from one of these 
Cuichelms, but leaves it in doubt which. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


“ Wuirr.er ” (4% §, xii, 284.)— 

** Which, like a mighty whiffler 'fore the king 
Seems to prepare his way.”—Hen. V. 

“ Ushers or whifflers to stave off the multitude.” 
—Bp. Hall, in Richardson. 

The practice mentioned by P. P. C., of the 
whifflers flourishing their swords, to symbolize 
their office of clearing the way, affords a perfectly 
satisfactory explanation of the name. Grose, in 
his Provincial Gloss., has “ Whifflers, men who 
make way for the Corporation of Norwich, by 
Hourishing their swords”; and Forby, who spe aks 
like an eye witness, Says, 

“In [the procession] of the Corporation of Norwich, 
from the Guildhall to the Cathedral Church on the 
Guild-day, the whifflers (for so are they called) are two 


active men, very lightly equipped, bearing swords of | 


lath or latten, which they keep in perpetual motion, 
whiffing the air on either side, and now and then giving 
an unlucky boy a slap on the shoulders or posteriors with 
the flat side of their weapons. This may sufficiently 
account for the name.” 

The author was here on the right scent, which, 
however, he immediately quits in favour of the 
inappropriate derivation from A.-S. weflere, blatero. 
To whiffle is to blow to and fro, to move to and 
fro through the air, and thus exactly corresponds 
to the Latin ventilo, which was specially used in 
the sense of brandishing arms. “ Ventilare,” says 
Forcellini, “ dicuntur gladiatores aut milites cum 
proludentes brachia et arma jactant, aeremque vane 
cedunt, quasique velitantur.” The same is the 


case with the Dutch waeyen, to blow, also to wave 





or brandish a sword, vibrare, ventilare ensem,— 
Kilian, under blaeyen. It is in this sense, probably, 
that the word was understood in the time of Kliza- 
beth, when those who taught the soldiers their 
exercise, according to Amyot, were called wyfflers, 
H. Wepewoop. 


Roya Arms tn Cuurcues (4 §. 
The following licence to a “ paynterstayner,” granted 
by George Abbott, Archbishop of Canterbury temp. 
Charles I., has not, I believe, appeared in print It 
will be observed that special reference is made to 
the Royal arms :— 

“George, by the providence of God, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, &c. To our welbeloved in Christ Thomas 
Hanbage, paynterstayner, sendeth greetinge in our Lord 
God everlastinge. Fforasmuch as wee are given to 
understand by certificate under the Handes of diverse 
men of the Arte, trade or mysterie of Paynterstayners of 
London, that you are a man of honest life and of civill 
carriage and behaviour, and that as well for your care 
and diligence as for your Knowledge and experience in 
the said Art, Trade or mysterie of a Paynterstayner, you 
are able to performe and compleate any worke you shall 
undertake in that Kind. And whereas there ought to be 
had an especiall care that all churches and chappells 
within this Kingdome of England be beautifyed and 
adorned with godly sentences, and more especially w™ 
his Majesties Armes and the Tenne Commandements, 
yett in some places the same is altogeather neglected, 
and in other places suffered to be defaced. We, there- 
fore, as much as in us is, duely weighinge the premisses, 
and having a care for the redresse thereof, doe hereby 
give you the sayd Thomas Hanbage, leave, license, and 
authoritie to goe and take a Review of the ruines of the 
parish Churches within my dioces of Canterbury, and 
in and through all the peculiar jurisdictions of us and of 
our Cathedral! and Metropoliticall Church of Canterbury, 
and after a view soe had to shew yourselfe ready and 
willinge to paynte his Majesties Armes with the tenne 
Commandements and other holy sentences upon some 
eminent places within the Chauncells or Bodyes of the 
sayd churches, where now they are wantinge, and where 
those Armes bee defaced, in colours or otherwise, that 
for the better adorninge of the said Churches the same 
bee beautifyed with Helmett, Crest, and Mantle, as in 
most Churches of England the same are now adorned, 
you takinge for ycur paynes an honest and reasonable 
allowance, wishing hereby all Persons, Vicars, Curats, 
Churchwardens, Sidemen, and all other officers of the 
severall Churches aforesaid, that they to their best 
powers give you admittance as is fitt in the performance 
of the premisses. In witnes whereof Wee have caused 
the Seale of our office (w wee use in this behalfe) to 
bee putt to these presentes. Dated 24 Oct., 1631, and 
in the 21" yeare of oure Translation.”—(Reg. Abbott., 


pars. 3, f. 11%a). 
E. H. W. Dunxty. 


xii. 287.)— 


Kidbrooke, S.E. 


Nosiuiry Grantep For so Many Years (4 


S. xii. 268.)—Mr. James has made a mistake in 
the translation of the de in imagining that the 


diploma of nobility was to last 400 years ; it was 
to start from 400 years ago. The “ Kaiserliche 
Kanzley” meant to give a diploma which confers a 
400 years’ old noblesse. I will explain as well as 
I can this odd thing. In Germany the origin of 
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nobility is not principally feudal, it only became so 
by degrees. It originated in the difference made 
between free men and those who were serfs, and at 
a time when the latter were by far the greater 
number. To prove that you were free-born, you 
had to prove that you came from a free father and 
a free mother (afterwards this proof was required 
to be extended to the parents of the father and 
the mother) ; this was the beginning of the Ahnen- 
probe, or proof of ancestors, w hich was requisite in 
Germany for many offices, &c., which free men 
only could hold. For instance, the judges in a 
court of justice must be free men, canons and 
bishops also. To be able to receive knighthood one 
must then have beenafree man. The free man be- 
came called a noble; and still in Germany the 
baron retains the first name, Freiherr. 

Now, nobility was a prerogative of birth, not of 
property or of the sovereign’s giving. The first 
grants of nobility were given in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and not without great opposition on the part 
of those nobly born, who held, therefore, the more 
to their proofs of ancestry, which the newly-made 
noble could not give, and who, therefore, could 
enter neither into a chapter nor an order of knight- 
hood. In the sixteenth century first sprang up a 
custom of giving diplomas of “noble ancestors” 
generally four), meaning that the man to whom 
the diploma was given should be considered as if his 
four ancestors had also been noble. Afterwards they 
eranted eight This oceurs 
very frequently in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, 

These grants were without practical effect. As 
the emperor could not change the law, he could 
not make a new man of noble birth ; so these grants 
really only satisfied personal vanity. No grant of 
the « mperor could enable a man to hold ecclesias- 
tical dignities in the empire, because the other 
canons, being all noble, and having given their 
proofs of ancestors, and having the election of the 
canons in their own hands, would never have elected 
any one who could not show his blood to be as 
“pure ” as theirs. 

A friend of mine, a Freiherr of one of the most 
ancient German families, has supplied me with 
information that has enabled me to make these 
statements. He adds:—“ But I must confess that 
I never saw a grant of 400 years’ noblesse, except 
indeed, which I am inclined to believe, that it was 
in this way : the man wanting the diploma stated 
that his family had been noble (free) for the last 
400 years. Of course it was not true, but if he 
paid well he got it stated in the document.” 

NEPHRITE. 


ancestors, and so on. 


THe Rook at Cuess (4* §. xii. 286.)—Many of 
the names relating to the game of chess are of 
Oriental origin. The word “rook” derived 


from the Persian rukh, which signifies not only the 


is 


rook at chess, but also a hero, knight-errant. Dr. 
Hyde derives “ pawn” from “Spanish peon or Fr. 
pron, for espion, a spy ; or from péton, a footman.” 
It is rather from the Persian piyadah, which is 
variously rendered “ foot-man, foot-soldier, a pawn 
‘Conf. Sansk. padata, vernac. piada, 
from pada, a foot). It may come through the 
Italian piedone, or Spanish peon. The Persian 
compound, shah-mat, means “ the Shah conquered,” 
from shah, and which Richardson renders 
“astonished, amazed, confounded, perplexed, con- 
quered, subjected, reduced to the last extremity 
especially at chess), receiving shah-mat or check- 
mat.” The Arabs have changed shah-mat into 
shayk-mat, whence, probably, check-mate. Sir 
William Jones tells us— 

“That the game of chess has been known from the 
time of its invention or introduction into Hindustan by 
the name of Chaturanga, or the four members of the 
army, viz., elephants, horses, chariots, and foot-soldiers. 
He says the Persians corrupted the Sanskrit word into 
Chatrang, which the Arabs altered into Shatrang, which 
soon found its way into modern Persia, and, at length, 
| into the dialects of India, where the true derivation of 
the name is known only to the learned; and thus has a 
very significant word in the sacred language of the 
3rahmins been transferred into Axedres, Scacchi, Ech 
and Chess.” 

R. 


at chess” 


mat, 





S. CHARNOCK. 
Gray's Inn. 
jth Ss. Xil. 


CLIMATE 288.)—“ The best book on 


hange of climate is by Dr. Thomas More Madden” 


Cc 


London, 1864).—Surgeon’s Vade-Mecum, by R. 
Duitt. Wm. B. Mac Case. 
“ Curcnacutcnoo ” (4 §. xii. 105.)—Had not 


|a seasonable absence put Capt. Cuttle’s indis- 
| pensable mems out of my reach, I would have 
| expedited my own remembrances of the dear old 
| times so pleasantly described by Mr. Exuior 
Browne and by W. B. (p. 182),—the uncouth 
saltation of Cutchacutchoo, the squatters seated 
upon no seats, their hands clasped round their legs, 
and their frog-fashion of hopping about the bail- 
room. Who wrote the lampoon so indignantly 
disclaimed by Wilson Croker, I know not ; but 
many a squib and joke, provocant of little beyond 
a laugh, ran loose about Dublin. <A verse of one 
of these idle pseudonyms I have chanced to re- 
member : 


“ Miss Grumble, Miss Grizzle, Miss Gripe, and Miss Grin, 
Miss Chatter, Miss Cheater, Miss Chop and Miss Chin, 
Each blooming young maiden of Fifty-and-Two 
Partakes in the pleasure of Cutchacutchoo.” 

Ohe jam The Familiar Epistles on thi 

Trish Stage, of nearly the like date with the 

lampoon, but of unlike character, were ascribed 

by some to Wilson Croker; by others to Mr. 

Lefanu, the maternal nephew of Brinsley Sheridan ; 

containing lively and good-humoured critiques on 

the Crow-Street performers of that era. One of 


satis ! 


them I have also remembered for its concise ac- 
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curacy; its subject was a then popular Mr. 
Williams :— 
“ Would he express the deepest woe, 

He slaps his breast, and points his toe : 

Are joy or merriment expressed, 

He points his toe, and slaps his breast.” 

E. L. §. 
Executor AND ApminisTraTorR (4% §. xii. 

308.)—Perhaps Mr. Carwithen made his own will. 
Probably, also, Mr. Browell’s legal knowledge was 
very limited, and he loosely wrote in his work 
“executor and administrator” for “trustee and 
executor.” It may be that the Rev. W. Carwithen 
took out “letters of administration with the will 
annexed.” Mr. Browell’s meaning might also be 
that suggested by On.ruar Hamst ; but it is so 
improbable, that I think one of my first two sug- 
gestions is the more likely. The original should 
be examined. 


SUONAPARTEAN Retics (4 §. xii. 306.)}—The 
date of the auction of Bullock’s Museum was 
April 29 to June 11, 1819. The total amount 
produced was 10,090/. 3s. I have two priced 
copies of the Catalogue, one with the purchasers’ 
names, which I shall be happy to show to any 
gentleman or lady feeling an interest in the matter. 

Epwarp BvuLuock. 

211, High Holborn, W.C. 

ImpropriaATe Recrorigs (4" §, xii. 307.)—Mr. 
H. Grove, of Lymington, Hants, has announced for 
publication by subscription, price of each copy 5s., 
a book dedicated to Lord J. Manners, which pro- 
fesses to be a complete account of all the impro- 
wiations. The information sought for, will doubt- 
bes be found there. 


Ducaret’s MSS. (4 §. xii. 307.) — Extracts 


from Ducarel’s Repertory are commonly cited, as if 


it was in the Library at Lambeth. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 
Sandford St. Martin, Oxford. 


“ Fixps” (4% §. xii. 307.)—“ Find” is a common 
word at one house at least at Harrow besides the 
Head Master's. I always imagined it to mean 
that which the house “found” or provided. The 
roll which was regularly served out at breakfast 
and tea was called by the name “ find” absolutely ; 
but we spoke also of a “find” of tea, &c. This 
can scarcely have anything to do with findig, and 
yet I should think it must have some connexion with 
Lord Byron’s “finds.” We used also to speak of 
“finding” in one’s own room; that is, having one’s 
meals there. HARROVIENSIS. 


Tue CuartuLary or Horton, Kent (4 §. 
xii. 308.)—A manuscript of this, described as a 
fragment, is to be found in the Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS., 5516. See Sims’s Man ual for the Genealogist, 
p. 19. FLorence Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 





Prixter’s Error (4" §. xii. 308.)—This 
occurred in Paine’s Age of Reason; and Paine 
gives an account of it in the later editions of that 
book. The strangeness of the incident is increased 
by the fact that the note thus transferred into the 
text was not written by Paine, but by some un- 
known hand. Crri, 


Titte or Ciarence (4 §. xii. 308.)—The 
paper referred to was written by Dr. Donaldson, 
Head Master of King Edward’s School, Bury St. 
Edmund’s, and read Dec. 14, 1848, before the 
members of the West Suffolk Arch. Inst. It is 
printed in the first volume of their Proceedings, 

C, GoLprnxe. 

Paddington. 

“Tue BIBLE 1S THE BEST HANDBOOK For 
PALESTINE ; the present work is only intended to 
be a companion to it” (4% S. xii. 308.)—These 
are the first words of the Preface to Murray's 
Handbook for Travellers in Syria and Palestine 
(edition of 1868), which was written by the Rev. 
G. L. Porter, D.D., formerly of Damascus, and 
now of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

R. MarsHam. 

5, Chesterfield Street, Mayfair. 


Gittes vE Retz (4% §. xii. 319.)—J. H. B. 
will find some account of Gilles de Retz’s doings 
and death in Charles Nodier’s Normandie. I 
walked, many years ago, all over La Vendée. 
Tiffauges, Gilles de Retz’s principal castle, is not 
many miles from Nantes. It is a very striking 
ruin ; but little of it, except the entrance gate and 
the outer walls, remains. This was, I think, in 
1836. In my rambles about the country, I met 
with a Vendéen who had “been out” against 
Louis Philippe. Among other places, I went to 
the “Chapelle des Alouettes,” which stands on very 
high ground, and commands a splendid view. It 
was there that the Duchesse de Berri assembled 
the Vendéens before Charles X. passed the 
ordinances which brought about the Revolution of 
1830. To hear the little black-eyed fellow, who 
was not five feet high, describe the scene was a 
thing worth listening to. Only the stone-work of 
the chapel was finished. I wonder if Henri Cinq 
will complete it ! Ratru N. James. 


An account of Gilles de Retz will be found in 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s Book of Werewolves (Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1865.) E. L. BLeyKrysorr. 


Tue Kyovut: Siperta (4 §. xii. 328.)—The 
knout is now unknown in Russia. Transportation 
to Siberia is still the punishment of political 
prisoners, and is a mere exile. The transportation 
of felons is to more distant regions, namely, across 
Siberia to the Amoor, and to the island of Sagha- 
lien in the Japanese group. ) 


Bearps (4% §. xii. 308.)—Do not beards date 
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earlier than the sixteenth century? In Hotspur’s 
well-known defence of himself, 1 Henry IV., 
Act i. sc. 3, Shakspeare has represented a “ swell” 
of the beginning of the fifteenth century as having 
a shaven chin :— 
“ Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dressed, 

Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin new reaped, 

Showed like a stubble land at harvest home.” 

H. A. Kennepy. 

Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 

“Lives ADDRESSED TO Mr. Hosnouse” (4% 
§. xii. 329.)—They are in the Paris edition of 
Byron’s Poems, 1828, amongst “ Attributed 


Poems.” H. P. D. 


H.M.S. “ Guarron” (4 §,. xii. 340.) —There is 
no doubt about this vessel being named after the 
aarish of Glatton, near Stilton, Huntingdonshire. 

he property is still in the Wells’ family, and now 
belongs to William Wells, Esq., M.P., Holme- 
wood House, Hunts. See my notes on the subject, 
3% §. x. 304 ; xi. 285. Curnpert Bebe. 


“ LEARN, BY A MORTAL,” &c. (4 §, xii. 109.)— 
Wordsworth, in his Laodamia (vol. ii., p. 178, ed. 
1843) writes :- 

“Learn, by a mortal yearning, to ascend— 

Seeking a higher object. Love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end; 
For this the passion to excess was driven— 
That self might be annulled: her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream, opposed to Love.” 

H. B. Purroy. 


Weobley. 


“Hap I nor rounp,” &c. (4% §. xii. 309.)}— 
These lines are contained in Sir Robert Aytoun’s 
poem, The Forsaken Mistress. See my edition of 
Sir Robert Aytoun’s Poems, privately printed, 
pp. 62-3. Lond., 1871, 8vo. 

CuaRLes Rocers. 

Lewisham, 8.E. 

_ Quakers’ Loneeviry (4 S. xii. 209.)--Full 
information on this subject may be obtained from 
the successive volumes of the Annual Monitor 
(sold by E. Sessions, 15, Low Ousegate, York), 
which is an obituary of the members of the Society 
of Friends in the United Kingdom. The first 
volume was published about sixty years ago. I 
believe many of the libraries at Friends’ meeting- 
houses contain the entire series. Each number 
contains a statistical table showing the deaths for 
three years, and these are classified according to 
age. I find that the average age of the twenty 
years 1841 to 1861 was fifty-one and a half years. 


> 


uv. . 


“Boorn’s Cottections” (4 §. xii. 309.) —Booth 
was a Cheshire collector of pedigrees and genea- 
logical memoranda, about Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
but (like Bostocke and others) little reliance is 
to be placed on his drafts, a 


“Lavus Tua, non Tu,” &c. (4% §. xii. 19, 237.) 
—Compare Gabriel Rossetti, sub “ Papalismo,” in 
Dante, &c., 1832. All these old distichs, to be 
read direct and reversed, with converse effect, are well 
combined in the Berlin Kladderadatsch (Punch), 
May, 1861. These I copied and got printed in the 
Uxbridge paper of June or July, 1861. (“Die 
Wissenschaft ist umgekehrt,” ic. “ Learning is 
Inverted.”) 

“1846. Evviva Pio Nono! 
{ Pauperibus sua dat gratis, nec munera caret 
Curia papalis, quomodo perspicimus 
Laus tua, non tua sors; virtus, non copia rerum 
Scandere te fecit culmen ad eximium. 
Condicio tua sit stabilis ; nec vivere parvo, 
Tempore te faciat hic Deus omnipotens.” 
“1861. Evviva Pio? No! No! 
Omnipotens Deus, hic faciat te tempore parvo 
Vivere, nec stabilis sit tua condicio ! 
Eximium ad culmen fecit te scandere rerum 
Copia, non virtus, sors tua, non tua laus; 
{ Perspicimus quomodo, papalis curia caret 
Munera, nec gratis dat sua pauperibus.” 

The lines braced were applied to Clement VI. 
(1342-1362), noticeable as emanating from the 
anti-papal spirit (under concealed satire) preceding 
the Reforming Albigenses, Wickliffe, Lollards, 
Huss, and Luther. Rossetti’s work is well worth 
studying for the insight it gives of the Ghibelline 
ideas; just as “ Viva Verp1,” on the walls of 
Rome, meant openly the musician, but concealedly 
“ Vittor Emanuele, Ré d’ Italia.” S. M. Dracu. 


Tue Earuiest MENTION OF SHAKSPEARE (4% 
S. xi. 378, 491; xii. 179.)\—The mention of 
Shakspeare in Polimanteia is not the earliest. 
Far be it from me to say which is the earliest ; 
but an earlier mention is in some commendatory 
verses prefixed to Willobie his Avisa, 1594 :— 

“ And Shake-speare, paints poore 
Lucrece rape.” 
These verses are subscribed,— 
** Contraria Contrariis : 
Vigilantius: Dormitanus.” 
Is the author known ? J ABEZ. 
Athenzum Club. 





Miscellaneous. 

Tue Appison Portrait at Hoittanp Hovse.—The 
recent publication of Holland House, by Princess Marie 
Liechtenstein, brings forward again the much debated 
question as to the genuineness and authenticity of the 
above portrait at Holland House. It was said to have 
been left there by Addison’s widow, and no exception 
was for a long time taken to this statement. From the 
picture, Westmacott took the features for his statue of 
Addison, which was erected in Westminster Abbey in 
1809. Macaulay, in 1841, made graceful comments upon 
the portrait, a::d threw no doubt upon its really being 
one of the great Essayist. Leslie transferred to his well- 
known picture the pleasing features, fair complexion, 
and the mild expression, inwhich Macaulay saw rather the 
gentleness of Addison’s disposition than the force and keen- 
ness of his intellect. Everyone was content to recognize 





vortrait, Leslie’s picture, and Westmacott’s statue as 
’ ] 
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ood counterfeit presentments of the Spectator. In 1858, 
however, Mr. Fountaine, of Narford House, Norfolk, 
looking at the figure in Leslie’s picture, quietly remarked, 
that is no portrait of Addison, but one of my ancestor, 
Sir Andrew Fountaine. In the same year, a pamphlet 
was published which endorsed the above remark. In 
“N. & Q.,” for May 15, 1858, p. 389, Mr. Mackenzie 
Walcott stated that a portrait, the property of Mr. 
Fountaine, was then to be seen in town, “‘a Kit-cat, and 
undoubtedly the original of the picture at Holland 
House.” Mr. Fountaine also possessed a full-length and 
a miniature of the same person, and that person was 
Sir Andrew Fountaine and no other. The Kit-cat 
picture bore the initials “ H.S. pins,” and it was said to 
have been painted at Rome. It was at Narford when 
Sir Andrew died, in 1753. The Atheneum went much 
more largely into the question; as may be seen by 
referring to pages 625, 658, 689, and 722, of the volume 
from January to June, 1858, and to pages 49, 235, and 
268, of the volume for the later half of that year. At 
part of the former period the original picture, of which 
that at Holland House seemed to be the copy, was to be 
seen at Mr. Farrar’s in Bond Street. How the Holland 
House portrait ever got to that house, was a question which 
nobody could solve. The Princess says that the portrait 
**came into the possession of Addison's daughter, and, 
as the portrait of her father, was bought at the sale of 
her effects, by the third Lord Holland.” The daughter 
died in 1797, at Bilton. When Addison died, at Holland 
House, the widow and daughter moved to his house at 
Bilton. When the daughter died, there were in the 
house portraits of Addison’s contemporaries which he 
had possessed; Fountaine was one of his friends. 
Lord Holland bought one of these portraits; and, as 
the Princess tells us, bought it as a portrait of Addison 
himself, —a circumstance very likely to happen at a 
sale. Two years previously to the sale, Lysons pub- 
lished his Environs of London. In h's notice of Holland 
House, he enumerates some of the more interesting 
po there, refers to Addison’s death in the house, 
»ut makes no mention of an Addison portrait. The 
Princess's statement may, therefore, be accepted as a 
new ray of light. The portrait was bought at the sale in 
1797, and was not at Kensington before that year. An 
Addison sale produced an Addison portrait, and this was 
soon called a portrait of Addison. We may add here, by 
the way, that Dean Stanley, in his Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey, states that ‘“‘the face” (of the Addison 
statue in the Abbey) “ was copied by Westmacott from 
the portraits in the Kit-cat collection, and in Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 

But there was a portrait of Addison, which was in his 
daughter's possession till she died. It was one painted 
by Kneller, in the full wig. “W. T. Addison,” a 
Gloucestershire gentleman, stated in the Atheneum, that 
this portrait was then in Ars possession, and that it bore 
no resemblance to the Addison in the engraving of Leslie’s 
picture, which was copied from the portrait at Holland 
House. The second full-wigged portrait of Addison, by 
Kneller, was the property of Lord Northwick, when it 
was engraved as the frontispiece to “ Lucy Aikin’s Life” 
(1843). Thus much for “the exploded portrait,” the 
history of which has a line added to it by the lady 
named above. With regard to Fountaine figuring for 
Addison in Westminster, “‘ A Norfolk Man” has this apt 
passage (at page Ath., No. 1597):—“ And why 
should Sir Andrew Fountaine not be in Westminster 
Abbey? It would be a proud thing for me, as a Norfolk 
man, to have discovered this fact. I believe that he is 
the —_ countyman there; but I know that there are 
three Norfolk celebrities figuring in the doubtful 
chambers of Madame Tussaud’s.” 
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Messrs. Bacster announce the first volume of a Series 
of Records of the Past, being English translations of the 
Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments (with the sanction of 
the Society of Biblical Archzxology), which will be issued 
from time to time under the editorship of 8. Birch, 
LL.D., &c., of the British Museum; also, that the Biblia 
Sacra Polyglotta is about to be republished. The new 
edition will contain the whole of the matter of the pre- 
vious edition, and wil! form two volumes, in folio ; it will 
be ready for delivery in February. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom they are required, whose name and address 
are given for that purpose :-— 

Psacrericm cum Hymyis. Any early copies, printed or manuscript 

PorTIFoRICM ERoRACENSE OR Sakisuuniense. Perfect or part. 

Cotiections or O_p Prints anp Ercuines. 

Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amburst Road, 
Hackney 





Potices to Correspondents. 


F. P.—St. Felicitas is commemorated in the Roman 
Marty? ology on the 23rd November, and her seven sons on the 
10th July. To the prefect, who vainly endeavoured to 
the resolution of the mother and children to 
remain Christians, the youngest son, Martialis, is re- 
ported to have replied: ‘‘Omnes qui non confitentur 
Christum verum esse Deum, in ignem eternum mittentur.” 
For a full account of “ The Seven Brothers, Martyrs, and 
St. Felicitas their mother,” See Butler's Lives of the 
Saints. Butler states that the mother was beheaded. 

C. EB. B. writes :—“ I believe there are several towns in 
France and Italy which possess a reputation similar to 
that of Gotham in England. Where can I find a notice of 
them ?”—|“ Stigmatizing some particular spot,” says the 
Parliamentary Gazetteer, “as remarkable for stupidity, 
has been noticed as a pre valent custom, even amongst the 
earliest nations. Thus, amongst the Asiatics, Phrygia 
the Gotham of the day ; Abdera amongst the 
Thracians ; and Beotia among the Greeks.” 

H. A. St. J. M.—Sir Cloudesley’s body was washed 
ashore, when some fishermen, having stolen a valuable 
emerald ring from his finger, buried it. This ring being 
shown about, made a great noise all over the island, and 
was the cause of the discovery and ultimate removal of the 
body to Westminster. The tradition referred to may thus 
have arisen from the theft of the ring. Consult Dr. John 
Campbell's Lives of Admirals, Cunningham's Lives of 
Eminent Englishmen, and the Kimbolton Papers. 


overcome 


was 


Z. H.—The guns made near the Tower, in those days 
for exportation, were made to sell. Dryden alludes to the 
incompetent or dishonest makers, in his Preface to An 
Evening’s Love :—“ He who works dully at a story, 
without raising laughter in a comedy, or raising concern- 
ments in a serious play, is no more to be accounted a good 
poet, than a gunsmith of the Minories is to be compared 
with the best workman of the town.” 

H. 8.—The best answer we can give is from Picton’s 
Memorials of Liverpool : —‘‘ The earliest mention of the 
river Mersey is in a deed of the reign of Ethelred, .p. 1004. 
The origin of the name is not so easy to determine, but a 
seems only reasonable to conjecture that it has some con- 
nexion with the name of the kingdom of Mercia (AS. 
Myrenarie), of which it formed the northern boundary.’ 


C. 8. G.— Whitaker, in his History of Richmondshire, 
ii. 35, gives the date of institution, to the Rectory o 


Catterick, of Henry Thruscmosse A.M., as 24th Oct., 159%, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





and of Richard Faucett, A.B., 25th Nov., 1603. These 
dates are taken from the Registry of Chester. 

G. R.—Campbell’s alleged willingness to accept the 
Laureateship must have been expressed after Southey’s 
death in 1843, when Wordsworth succeeded to the office. 
Campbell died in 1844 (at Boulogne), Wordsworth, in 
1850. 

Cowtey.—TZhe Rev. James Granger, author of the 
Biographical History of England, died in the church of 
Shiplake, Oxon, while he was administering the Holy 
Communion, Apru, 1776. 

Doves L. "he Abbé Mignot, who wrote the Histoire 
des Rois Catholiques, Ferdinand et Isabelle, was th 
nephew of Voltaire. 

J. B. (Melbourne).—ZJt would seem, from the Brit. Mus. 
Cat., that no edition of W. I’. Poole’s Index to Periodical 
Literature has been issued since 1853 

A. B.—** There is no armour,” &e., is Jron Shirley's 
Death's Last Conquest. 






R. R.—Jt was once a COMMOR, but an incor rect, custom 
to print “an” before an aspirated h. 

Hy. Cromig.—St. Swithin. See “N. & Q.,” 1" 8. xii. 
37. 

Nemis.—The will is printed in Collins's Memoirs of 
the Sydneys and Dudleys, p. 109. 

%. A. W. John Stuart Mill's wife is the person 
alluded to. 

J.J. G.— We cannot make any exception to the rule laid 
down on the swhject. 

C (Greenock).—A E I=Gk. adv. dei, ever, always, for 
ever. 

J. A. P.—WNert week. 

Sera Wait.— The subject is exhausted. 

J. M. (Newcastle).—See 4" S, xii. 46. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
a8 a guarantee of good faith. 








CAMDEN HOTTEN (of Piccadilly). 
MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


- AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
MONDAY, November 10, and Four Following Days, upwards of 15,000 
BOOKS and TRACTS, illustrative of the Topography of England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, collected with much research by the late 
JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN (of Piccadilly)—an extraordinary collec- 
tion relating tothe Civil Warsof England, Charles I., and the Common- 
wealth, Cavaliers and Roundheads, Battles, Sieges, &c.—Old News- 
papers or Mercuries— Family History—Rare Pieces relating to Ireland 
and Wales, the Channel Islands, &c., many of the highest interest to 
the Historian and A ntiquary 

Catalogues on receipt of four stamps. 





Miscellaneous Books, being the Second Portion of the extensive 
Stock of the late JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. 


MESSBs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
- AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C 

MONDAY, November 24, and Four Following Days, the SECOND 
PORTION of the STUCK of MISCELLANEOUS BUOKS of the late 
JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN ; comprising History, Biography,Voyages, 
Antiquities, Heraldry. Numismata, Fine Arts, Poetry, Songs. Ballads, 
siden, Chectneeny Deenehy. ee ee ~<—— Jest-Books, Broad- 

9 ooks, Drolleries, Comicalities, Balloons, P i 
Theatres, Cruikshanki»na, &c. en 
Catalogues are preparing. 





The Library of an Old English County Family. 
) [ ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., in 
DECEMBER, a COLLECTION of VALUABLE BOOKS, forming 
the Library of an Old English Family, chietly in old calf bindings. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


Portion of the Library of Sir CHARLES ISHAM, Bart. 
ATESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
A by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., in 
DECEMBER, a PORTION of the ENERAL LIBRARY of Sir 
CHARLES ISHAM, Bart., of Lamport Hall, Northampton. 
Catalogues are preparing. 





The Miscellaneous Collection of Engravings formed by the late 


JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. 

MM ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON are PRE- 
4 PARING for SALE the very extensive ASSEMBLAGE of EN- 
GRAVINGS collected by the late JUH N CAMDEN HOTTEN; compris- 
ing Topographical Collections relating to Great Britain, Ireland, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Germany, and America— Rare Portraits of Royalty, 
Statesmen, Nobility, Naval and Military Commanders, Ladies, 
Authors, Poets, Actors, Actresses, Remarkable Characters, &c.— Prints 
of the Italian, Flemish, and Dutch Schools—and a large accumulation 
of Miscellaneous Engravings, the result of a long period of industrious 
research. 

Catalogues are preparing. 


Manuscripts from the Collection of the Rev. GEORGE HARBIN. 
MESES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON are PRE- 

PARING for SALE by AUCTION, an ASSEMBLAGE of 
Historical, Antiquarian, Genealogics|, Ecclesiastical, and Miscel- 
laneous MANUSCRIPTS, from the Collection of the Rev. GEORGE 
HARBIN, Chaplain to Francis Turner, Bishop of Ely, a.p. 1648-1691, 
and Librarian at Long Leate, the Seat of the Marquis of Bath 





Ancient Deeds collected by the late JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. 
MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON are PRE- 
AYE PARING for SALE by AUCTION, an extensive Series of 
ANCIENT CHARTERS, DEEDS, and MANUSCRIPTS, relating to 
the Principal Families in every County in England and Wales, from 
A.D. 1100 to recent times, mostly accompanied by exact Transcripts in 
English ; also, a Collection of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of Eminent 
Personages, collected by the late JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN 


Watlington House, Reading, Berks.—Sale of upwards of 
2,000 Volumes of Books. 


NV ESSRS. EGGINTON & PRESTON will SELL 
4 by AUCTICN, on TUESDAY, November 18, on the Premises, 
at 12 o'clock punctually, without any reserve, the valuable LIBRARY 
of the late Captain PURVIS; comprising Greek and Latin Classics, 
Lexicons, and Dictionaries—Old Bibles and Testaments—a large Col- 
lection of Rare Theological Works—Historical Works, Travels, and 
Biography—a good Collection of /oetical and Dramatic Works—a 
Miscellaneous Collection of Scarce Plays— Rare Illustrated Works on 
Topography, Antiquities, and Sports— Works of Fiction, and Genera) 
Literature 

Special attention is called to the above Sale. Many of the Copies 
are First Editions, in fine state and very rare, and well worth the 
attention of the Clergy, Collectors, and Public Librarians 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 

Apply to Messrs. Egginton & Preston, Auctioneers and Valuers, 
13, Friar Street, Reading. 





Just published, with Illustrations, price 122 


HISTORY of WOODSTOCK MANOR and 
its ENVIRONS. By EDWARD MARSHALL, M.A 
J. PARKER & CO., Oxford and London. 


YH E ARBT-JOURBRBNAL 
for NOVEMBER (price 2a. 6d.), contains the following 
Line Engravings. 
I. DEATH of the EARL of WARWICK, after J. A. Houston, 
R.S.A. 


II. The ARQUEBUSIER, after J. B. Madou 
Ill. SIREN and the DROWNED LEANDER, after J. Durham, 
A.R.A. 


Literary Contributions:—Hallis and Castles of the Dee. By Dean 
Howson and Alfred Rimmer, illustrated—The British Artisan at the 
Vienna Exhibition—Art in the Charnel House and Crypt by 
Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., illustrated—History of Ornamental Art. 
By F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., illustrated—Count de Beauvoir's 
“Voyage Round the World,” illustrated—Liverpool Autumnal Ex- 
hibition—The New Alexandra Palace—The Vienna Exhibition, illus- 
trated—Mr. Ruskin on Art-Studies—Art at Home and Abroad, 
Ubituary, Reviews, &c. 


*s* The Volume for 1£72 is still on sale, price 31s. 6d, cloth. 
London :{ VIRTUE & CO, Ivy Lane, end all Booksellers. 
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QUARTERLY 

, is published THIS DAY. 
Contenta. 

The ENGLISH PULPIT. 
It. VOLTAIRE 

EXPERIENCE of SCHOOL BOARDS. 
IV. HOLLAND HOUSE. 
V. ENGLISH DICTIONARIES 
VI. The LAND of MOAB 
VII. HERBERT SPENCER 
VILL. The PROGRAMME of the RADICALS 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street 


i\' T Al Cc M ILLAN’ 
I No. 168, for NOV ae. ER, 
Contents « 

1. “The PUBLIC SERVICE.” 

2 “A PRINCESS of THULE.” By William Black, Autho <! i 
Strange Adventures ofa Phaeton.” Chapters XXII 

. “CHINA'S FUTURE PLACE in PHILOLOGY.” 
son. 

7 “apeEe 
of 

.¢ MADEIRA " 

. “MY TIME, 
Burnand. 


REVIEW, 


Thee 


MAGAZINE, 
price ls. 

f tha Number 

By Francis W. ROWSELL 

ee 


By W. Simp- 


LIFE and CHARACTER DURING the SUMMER 
“ELODIA.” 

oot WHALE Ri N 
Chapters XXVII XIX 


E WITH IT.” 


“ ENGLISH AUTU MNS.” 


T HE 


By Courtenay Boyle. 
London: MACMILLAN & CO 


PEARL OF THE AN [TILLES ES. 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


WILL BE ISSUED SHORTLY. 


» LORD NELSON 871 STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


j ORKS on TOBACC O, SNUFF, &c.—Book- 

sellers having Books on Tobacco, Snuff, &c., or Magazines, 
Journals, or Newspapers, containing articles on the subject, are invited 
te report such to the Uffice of COPE'S TOBACUO PLANT, 10, Lord 
Nelson Street, Liverpool. 


DITOR.—A GERMAN 
formerly lived for several years in En 
experienced Editor, conversing fluently in, and writing English, 
French, Visa and Italian, desires a situation in England as 
ASSISTANT EDITOR or CORRESPONDENT. Best references, if 
required. —Address, post-paid, sub R., No. 986, to Mr. Rudolf Mosse’s 
Advertising Agency, Hamburg. 


GENTLEMAN, 


who 
gland, Philos. Dr., and 


NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
My ESSES. BAGSTER'S CATALOGUE 


Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster Row 


ADDITIONAL PREMISES. 
GERSON, FINE-ART GALLERY and 
e DEPOT of the BERL IN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
Rathbone Place, W., and 71, London Wall, E.C., begs to announce 
the Opening of a New City Depot. 
At 60, CORNHILL, corner of Gracechurch Street. 
Now on View, the Unique Collection of 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHS, 
Direct from Paintings of the Old Masters, in the Galleries of London, 
Paris, Florence, Berlin, Dresden ; and of the chief Works by Modern 
supplied of all Nations.—Catalogues free.—Shippers and the Trade 
suppli 


NATIONAL P PROVIDENT | INSTITU TION, for 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
Established 1835, 
Trustees. 





Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 


Charles Gilpin, Esq.. 
Charles Reed, Esq 


P. 

Charles Whetham, got , Alderman. 
Number of policies isvecd, 34,962. 
Accumulated ° 

ross annual revenue .... oe 
Amount paid for claim cece 
Total profit Givided mong the assurers| anee 2,305,330 17 
Profit divided in 1 oe 519,223 16 
Prospectus — proposal Form. forwarded 0 on n application. 
HENRY RANCE, Secretary. 


. MP. 


. £3,205,055 15 4 
437,344 1 5 
3,176,620 7 3 

6 

5 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane), 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3¢., 4%, 5a, and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4. 6d., 58. 6¢., and 6a. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELUPES, ls. per 100—Super thick quality, 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from Ss 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 7a. Business 
or Address Dies, from 38. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 44. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d, 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &., post 


free. 
(EstaB.isHEp 1841.) 


The Vellum Wove Club-House Paper, 


Manufactured ay to meet a universally experienced want, ia 9 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
total freedom from grease. 

The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being made from 
the best linen rags only, possessing great Seater and durability, and 
presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or steel pen. 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER 

all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, firmness of tex- 
ture, entire absence of any colouring matter or injurious chemicals, 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting its writing 
perties.—A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the v 
Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendors, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 


OXFORD 
MOURNING NOTE 
PAPER 
AND ENVELOPES, 


Registered and Entered 
Stationers’ Hall. 








The Oxford Mourning Stationery 
is sold by all respectable Stationers, 
in qualities to suit all consumers; 
the widths are the same as in the 
ordinary mourning papers; the 
pattern is pronounced by common 
consent to be “ elegant, though free 
from ornamentation.” 


aot eeutctarees, rs, TERRY STONE- 
Wholesale Stationers 
Hotton Garden, London, aC. 


“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE. 
Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Country 
Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good taste, 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782. 


— 


TA PESTR y PA PERHA NGINGS. 
Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 


DECORATORS, 
109, FLEET STREET LONDON. Established 1782 




















